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J a) 
HE FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION 
GALLERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART.— 
§. and J. FULLER respectfully invite the Patrons of Art to 
VIEW their Subscription Gallery for the Loan of Works of 
Art. Every department will contribute examples to the 
Collection—Landscape, Figures, Animals, Flowers, Fruit, 
Architecture, Ornamental and Decorative Designs, and the 
Original Works of the Principal Water-Colour Painters. 
N.B.—The terms, which have been arranged to meet all 
classes, will be forwarded, post-paid, to all parts of the king- 
dom. —34 and 35, Rathbone-place. 
*,* VARNISHING executed in a superior manner. 








vucation. 


DANCING AND THE CALISTHENIC EXERCISES. 
RS. EDWIN EVANS (late MISS 


L. GIROUX) begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that Academies are open for the Season on Mondays and 
Thursdays. 

A Vacancy‘for an Articled Pupil. 
11, Caroline Street, Bedford Square. 





Situation Wanted. 
TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 
ANTED, by a steady, respectable, 
young man, A SITUATION, as Shopman in a News- 
paper or Stationer’s Shop, where the Printing is carried on, 
who would make himself generally useful in the Office when 
occasion requires it. Can have unexceptionable references 


as to honesty, and as a workman. 
Apply W. R. W. at the Office of Tue Critic. 








New Publications. 


THE SEA SERPENT. 
Just published, with Six Eoegetions, 8vo. sewed, 
price 2s. 
N ESSAY on the Credibility of 
the Existence of the KRAKEN, SEA SERPENT, and 
other SEA MONSTERS; with Six Illustrations. 
London : Witi1aM Teco and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo., price 6s., 
IFE IN THE FAR WEST, 
by the late GEORGE F. RUXTON, Esq., Author of 
“ Travels in Mexico.” In one volume, small 8vo. 
Wut114m Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just Published, 

“HE INUNDATION. A Newfound- 

land Dog, surrounded by the advancing waters of an 
inundation, from the original picture by C. F. KIORBOE, 
Esq., engraved in the highest style of mezzotint, by Mr. T. 
W. DAVEY. Dimensions, exclusive of margin, twenty-four 
inches by thirty-one inches. 
. @. 
Artists’ proofs.. PERK ee be R0-08 oN eiLeE 0 
Proofs before letters . idence sseticns Oe ie 
Lettered proots ws ..seesees es eeeee eee 0 
BER 00 0:00 06sec cece ewes ns cecccesces 0 


ailiae AcCKERMANN & Co., Strand. 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen, H. R. H. Prince 
Albert, H. R. H. the Duc hess: of Kent, and the Royal Family. 


‘Sune out, ond Edition, price 8s., with Key, 10s. 6d. 
ERMAN IN ONE ‘VOLUME, con- 


taining a Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-book, and 
a Vocabulary of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and 
English. By Fauck LeBauy. 


“The plan of this book is clear, comprehensive, and tho- 
roughly practical. It strips the German language at once of 
many difficulties which deter English students, but which 
exist chiefly in the clumsiness of the systems by which it is 
taught, and not in the language itself.”-—Af¢las. 

“The student will find it a valuable ana serviceable guide 
and assistant to his labours.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“We strongly recommend it.”—Lady’s Newspaper, 

WHITTAKER and Co., Ave-Maria-lane. 





MAPS OF INDIA. 
Published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


HE ATLAS OF INDIA, containing 
Twenty coloured Maps, strongly half-bound, price 18s. ; 
or in stiff leather cover, 16s. 
CONTENTS. 
India :— 
and | No. 10. Oude to Allahabad. 
Panjab and 
Gurhwal. 


India, General Map. 
No.1. South Carnatic 
Ceylon. 1l. The 
2. Madras __ Presidency 
and Mysore. | Bokhara, Kabool, and Beloo- 
. Bombay Presidency}  chistan. 
and Hydrabad. The Panjab, Afghanistan, 
. Cirears and Mouths of Kashmeer, and Sinde. 
the Godavery. | China. 
. Sinde to Gujerat. | China and the Birman Em- 
5. Bundeleund to Khan- pire. 
deish, &c. | Persia. 
- Allahabad to Bay of | Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, and 
Bengal. Abyssinia. 
. Bengal Presidency. Malay Archipelago. 
. Delhi to Bundelcund. | Islands in the Indian Ocean. 

Any of the above may be purchased singly, price 6d. plain, 
9d. coloured. 

*,* A Re-issue of the Socrery’s Maps, numbered | to 112, 
plain 6d., coloured 9d., or in Parts, containing Seven Maps, 
in a stiff wrapper, price 3s. 6d. plain, and 5s. coloured, 
complete in Thirty-four Parts—may be had singly. 

London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet Street ; and sold by 
all Booksellers in the United ions 


This day is published, price One Pound Two Shillings, in 


cloth, lettered, 

NHE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
DURING THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. 1816—1846, 

Vou. I. By Miss MARTINEAU 
This Work, which is a Continuation of the PicrortaL 
History OF ENGLAND, will be completed in Two Volumes, 
the Second of which will be published in October next. 
Both the Volumes will be illustrated with numerous Maps 

and Portraits, engraved on Steel. 


London: CHarirs Knicut, 90, Fleet Street; and sold by 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





Just published, fcap. Svo., price 2s. 6d. 
OEMS, VALENTINES, and BAL- 
LADS. A Few Attempts, by JOHN HARDINGE, 
B.A., Oxon. 


London: WILLIAM PIcKERING, 177, Picadilly. 
H. C. LANGBRIDGE. 


Birmingham: 





Just published, feap. 8vo., price 4s., 


HE DIAMOND ROCK; and other 
- POEMS. By HENRY H. BREEN, Author of the 
“ History of St. Lucia.” 


WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., 7s., a Second Edition, altered and 


enlarged, of 

N OUTLINE OF THE NECES- 
SARY LAWS OF THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure 

and Applied Logic. By the Rev. WILLIAM THOMPSON, 

Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

"— Profr. De 


**A very acute work, and learned,’ Morgan's 


Logic. 
Also, Just published, 
The LAW and the GOSPEL ; an Assize Sermon, preached 
at Oxford. 8vo. Price 1s. 
WituiAM Pickertne, 177, Piccadilly. Oxford : 
WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


London : 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Just published, feap. Svo., 3s. 6d., 


rpuouGus AND OPINIO 
Also, 


A STATESMAN. 
Second Edition, enlarged, of No. 111. 
BARLOW ON MAN’S POWER OVER HIMSELF 
PREVENT OR CONTROL INSANITY. 
A List of the Works published in this Series may be had 
on application to any Bookseller. 


NS OF 


Nearly ready, 
ro 


WILLIAM PIckERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





DR. RICHARDSON’S E TYMOLOGIC. AL DICTIONARIES. 


Just published, in One Thick Volume, 8vo., Third Edition, 


price l5s., 
NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; to which is affixed a Gram- 
matical and Etymological Examination adapted to the Dic- 
tionary. 
with the 
4to., Te- 


Also, 

DR. RICHARDSON’S LARGER DICTIONARY, 
Quotations Chronologically Arranged. Two Vols. 
duced to 4i. 4s. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


THE ONLY LIBRARY EDITION. 
A New Edition, in Ten Vols., 8vo., price £4, cloth 


HY ME AND SMOLLETT’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


London : Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson ; Hatchard 
and Son; S. Bagster; F. and J. Rivington; W. Tegg and 
Co.; J. Carpenter ; Hamilton and Co. ; Whittaker and Co. ; 
Simpkin and Co.; E. Hodgson ; Bigg and Son; T. Bumpus; 
J. Dowding ; J. Bain; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Capes an 
Co.; R. Mackie; H. Washbourne; J. Hearne ; W. Picker- 
ing; A. Black; G. Nickisson; L. A. Lewis; W. H. Reid; 
T. and W. Boone ; Bickers and Bush ; J. Snow; L. Booth ; 
G. Willis; Waller and Son. Liverpool, G. and J. Robinson. 
Cambridge: J. and J. J. Deighton; M‘Millan and Co. Ox- 
ford: J. H. Parker. 





NEW WORK ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Just published, post 8vo., price 8s. 

N THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND 

PRESENT STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE. By the Rev. M. HARRISON, M.A., late Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 

“A work of unquestionable utility.” —Atheneum. 

** An able, enlightened, and philosophical work. From 
the erudite and scholarly manner in which the author has 
treated the subject, he has contrived to make his work not 
only excellent for the special purpose for which it is intended, 
but, from the mass of curious information which it contains, 
really interesting to all classes of readers.”—Sunday Times. 

“The volume will be found of immense importance in 
public schools.”—Church and State Gazette. 


London : 


6d. cloth. 


LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





A New Edition, re-engraved, with corrections from the 
Government Surveys, and the most recent sources of in- 


formation, 8vo., 12s. half-bound, 

AN ATLAS OF MODERN 
t GEOGRAPHY ; consisting of Twenty-three coloured 
Maps, with Index of nearly ten thousand Places. By 
SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, 
and formerly head Master of Shrewsbury School. Edited 
by the Author’s Son. 

By the same Author, 

A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
for the use of Schools. A New Edition, revised by his Son. 
8vo. 9s. boards ; 10s. bound. 

AN ABRIDGEMENT of the above, 
tion and Answer, for the use of Beginners. 
CUNNINGHAM. New Edition, 18mo., 2s. 

AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; consisting of 
Twenty-two Maps, with Index. New Edition, corrected. 
8vo. 12s. 

THE ANCIENT AND MODERN ATLAS. 4to. 24s, 

OUTLINE MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHIC: 
COPY BOOKS. 4to., 4s. each. 

London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, 


in the form of Ques- 
By MARY 


and LoneMANS. 
ENGLISH AND LATIN SCHOOL Bé OKS, ‘BY MR 
HILEY, OF THE LEEDS COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Just published, in 18mo., price 1s. 6d. cloth. 
JRACTICAL ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION ; Part I. ; or Junior Series. Consisting of 
Four Courses of Exercises, progressively arranged, and 
divided into appropriate Lessons. By RICHARD HILEY, 
Head Master of the Leeds Collegiate School. 
By the same Author, 

THE CHILD'S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR: in 
Progressive 18mo. Is. 

PRO IGRESS IVE GEOGRAPHY: in 
Less 1d Exercises. New Edition. 

rH LATIN GRAMMAR. 
consicdet ably mo. 3s. 

* A List of Mr. Hiley’ s Serics of Elementary Works off 
Arithmetic, Geography, and English Composition, may be 
obtained gratis, of the Publishers and all Booksellers. 
and LoNGMANS. 


Easy 
» Lessons. 
Four Courses of 
Smo. 2s 

ELI Mi NTS O! 
improved. 12 


érd Edition, 


London : LoNGMAN, Brown, Green, 
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. SIR ROBERT MUR 


Memoir of QUEEN CAROLINE 
2 vols. 25s. bound. 


‘4 II. 
SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S 


KING ARTHUR. 


Complete in two vols. 15s. bound. 


“This grand epic of King Arthur must henceforth be 
ranked amongst our national masterpieces. In it we behold 
the crowning achievement of the author’s life. His ambition 
cannot rise to a greater altitude. He has accomplished that 
which once had its seductions for the deathless and Majestic 

f mind of Milton. He has now assumed a plaeé among the 
kings of English poetry.”—Sun. 


Ill, 


PONDENCE. 


Vols. III. and IV. 
COMPLETING THE IRISH REBELLION AND UNION. 
f Henry Cotsvuan, Publisher, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


————— 


I. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen, and Vienna, from 1769 to 1793. 
MATILDA, Sister of GEORGE III. 


THE CASTLEREAGH CORRES- | 


oF 


RAY KEITH, K.B., 


With a Biographical 
Edited by Mrs. GILLESPIE SMYTH. 


IV. 
ROCKINCHAM; 


OR, THE YOUNG BROTHER. A NOVEL. 3 yols. 


Vv. 
OWEN TUDOR; 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By the Author of “ WHITEFRIA RS,” “ CHSAR 
B 





ORGLA,” &e. 3 vols. 
s 
MORDAUNT HALL. 
A Novel. 


| By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “Angela,” &c. 3 vols. 


| “ This splendid fiction far surpasses in excellence all the 
former efforts of its talented author.”—John Bull. 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 




















] OOKS FOR RAILWAY 
TRAVELLERS, ONE SHILLING EACH. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S DIALOGUES on INSTINCT. 

LORD BROUGHAM’S TREATISES on the OBJECTS, PLEA- 
SURES, and ADVANTAGES of SCIENCE, and on POLI- 
TICAL SCIENCE. z 

SIR JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS'S SKETCHES of CHINA. New 
Edition. 

MISS MARTINEAU’S FEATS on the FIORD. New Edition. 

MISS MARTINEAU’S BILLOW and the ROCK, a new Tale. 

KNIGHT’S LIFE of CAXTON, the First English Printer. 

KNIGHT’S RESULTS of MACHINERY, and CAPITAL and 
LABOUR. 

SKETCH of the HISTORY of MONKEYS. 
cuts. 

MIND AMONGST the SPINDLES, a Selection from the 
Lowell Offering. With Introduction by C. Knicur. 

MEMOIRS of a WORKING MAN. With Preface by C. 


Ae Ai ee 


With 100 Wood- 


Sv a wiring 


KNIGHT. 
; LANE’S ARABIAN TALES and ANECDOTES, selected from 
f the Arabian Nights. 
H MOLIERE, and the FRENCH CLASSICAL DRAMA. By 


Madame Braz DE Bury. 

THE CID. By G. DEnNis. 

LIFE of GRESHAM, the Founder of the Royal Exchange. 
By C. Mac FaRLANE. 

POPULAR CUSTOMS and RECOLLECTIONS of ITALY, 

y C. Mac FaRtane. 

CHAUCER’S PICTURES of ENGLISH LIFE. 

HUDIBRAS, and other Works of S. BUTLER 
RAMSAY. 


ae ee con 


Edited by A. 


Now ready, price 5s., royal 8vo., boards, 


‘py seers SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE PEERAGE FOR 1849 (Fourth Year). 
This work will be found a very useful as well as an eco- 
nomical companion to all old editions of Peerages, as it 
contains all the alterations in the families of the nobility 
during the past year, in a concise and comprehensive form. 

Also, lately published, price 1s., 

A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBE, AM. 

By the Author of “ O_p Jouirre.’ 

“The moral of this charming little Tale is ‘of universal 
application; every one of us, high and low, may derive a 
lesson from Old Davip Coomsr and the sparkling fairy ; 
every one of us may further learn how to catch a sun- 
beam.’’—Morning Post. 

Waricut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, AND TO BE HAD AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES, 
! IFE IN IRELAND BEFORE THE 
UNION. 
READ POLSON’S 
(6a xT y 7 
FORTUNE TELLERS’ INTRIGUE,” 
And mark the contrast between the Past and Present 
State of Ireland 
NOTICES OF THE WORK :— 
“The Work is writtenin an animated manner, and the 





FLOWERS and THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. By Miss Prart. 
THE FIELD, GARDEN, and WOODLAND. By ANNE | 



































, PRATT. | 

3 THE BACKWOODS of CANADA. Bya Lapy. New Edi- 
tion. 

POPULAR TUMULTS, illustrative of the Effects of Social | 

Ignorance, | 


A VISIT to the WESTERN COASTS of NORWAY. By 
W. Wirticu. 

A VOLUME of VARIETIES. By C. Kytent. 

THE ELEPHANT, principally viewed in relation to Man. 

HISTORY of the HORSE, by W. Martin, with an Appendix 
on the Diseases of the Horse, by W Youarr. 

HISTORY of the DOG. By W. Martin. 

RACINE, and the FRENCH CLASSICAL DRAMA. By 
Madame Buaz pe Bury. 

SPANISH DRAMA. Lopez de Vega and Calderon. By 
G. H. Lewes. 

THE DUTCH in the MEDWAY. 
FARLANE. 

A LEGEND of READING ABBEY 
Mac FaRLaNE 

R AMBLES by RIV VERS. The Avon. 

- — The Duddon; the Mole, the Adur, 

Arun, and Ww ey; . the Lea, the Dove. 

AGRICULTURE ofthe RHINE. By T. C. BANFIELD, 

MANUFACTURES of the RHINE. By T. C, BANrrezp. 

THE OREGON TERRITORY. By the Rev. C. G. Niconay, 
of King’s College. 

= TE XTILE MANUFACTURES of GREAT BRITAIN. 

Dopp. 

B ik D ARC HITECTURE. By James Rennie, B.M. 

CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES of GREAT BRITAIN. By | 
G. Dopp, 

BRITISH MANUFACTURI 


oe a above works form part of “ Knight’s Weekly and 
thly Volume,” but are complete in themselves. Cata- 

<3 "a Ho 2s containing the whole of the Series, (186 volumes) can 
=~ LEN St of all booksellers. 


cA C. Cox, 19, King William-street, Strand. 
<> = 9 (fy) 
4 ees EL 
3 : 


A Novelet. By C, Mac |} 


A Novelet. By C. 





S.—Metals. By G. Dopp. 





=f - >” 
; 

’ ' 
SW Sa | 


I GH 


| of an ancient writer, 


Author evidently describes from experience the characters 
and scenes which he represents with so ‘much vigour and 
truth.”—Britannia. 

“The heartiness of the endeavour to describe the peasant 
as he is; no fault concealed, and no romance thrown about 
him ; the boldness with which the causes of his degradation 
are traced and proclaimed, would excuse larger faults than 
are found in this novel.”— Critic. 

“The descriptions of the agrarian and religious con- 
spiracies and conspirators, spies, approvers, crimes, mur- 
derers, trials, executions, agents, magistrates, middlemen, 
&c. are minutely traced ; and the whole is elaborated in an 
Irish patois, which we presume to be the true thing.— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ Truly a tale of agrarian outrage.”—Spectator. 

“We have perused this work with much satisfaction. It 
is in the style of Carleton, one of the best writers of Lrish 
tales, and is equal in interest, graphic description, and 
composition to any of his best productions.—Perth Con- 
stitutional. 

‘*The work is not only readable, but highly interesting, 
and will inevitably leave behind it an enduring impression ; 
while the moral which it is calculated to teach is one of 
uniform excellence, and is, moreover, effectively sustained 
throughout.”—Londonderry Standard. 

“Unquestionably a meritorious production. * . ‘ 
It is practically useful as a not over-coloured picture of Irish 
crime and its consequences.”--Belfast News-Letter. 

** Mr. Poison is as graphic a delineator of Irish character, 
as-he is evident!y a close observer. Jie has, to use the words 
‘read men’ and ably has he turned his 
study to account.”— Waterford Mail. 

‘The author, in addition to a vigorous style, brings an 
intimate knowledge of the Irish character to bear on this 
subject.” Drogheda Conservative. 

“It bears the impress of gcnius and ability ; and we en- 
tertain no doubt of Mr. Poison yet becoming a powerful 
rival of some of our most powerful Irish writers. "— Newry 
Telegraph. 


Dublin: Mc GuasHan. London: Orr & Co. 


Price 6s., neatly bound in cloth, with Steel Plates, from 
Sketches by Anna Mary Howitt. 


Ou? COUSINS IN 


By Mary Howirt. 


OHIO. 


DakTON and Co., Holborn-hill. 





Now ready, No. 4 of 


ARTON’S HOLIDAY LIBRARY ; 

a Series of Shilling Volumes for Boys and Girls, by 
Mary Howitt, Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, S. E. Good- 
rich (the original Peter Parley), and other "of the most 
approved writers of the day; entitled POEMS FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN, by one of the amiable Authoresses of “ Origi- 
nal Poems.” 

DagrTon and Co., Holborn-hill. 





Now Ready, price 2s. cloth, or by post for 2s. 6d., 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 
or How to Live and What to Live For; with ample 

rules for Diet, Regimen, and Self- Management ; ; together 
with Instructions for securing Perfect Health, Longevity, 
and that sterling state of happiness only attainable through 
the judicious observance of a weéll-regulated’ course of life. 
By a PHYSICIAN. 

London : Kent and Ricuarps, Paternoster Row. 





Part IV., price 2s,, of the 
IBLE OF EVERY LAND; 
containing the Principal Portion of the Sanscrit 
Family of the Indo-European Class of Languages. The 
Sanscrit, Pali, Hindustani, Hinduwee, Bengalee, Assamese, 
Orissa, Maghudha, Bugheleundee, Bruj, Canoj, Koshala, 
Harrotee, Oojein, &c., &c., are contained in this Part. Nu- 
merous Specimens, and a beautiful Map of India, Ethno- 
graphically divided and coloured, accompany it. Part V. may 
be expected in April. 

*,* The large print facsimile English Version of the 

Polyglott Bible in a few weeks. 

SAMUEL BaGsTer and Sons, Paternoster Row. 





MESSRS. COCKS’ NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


BH 4AsiLson's MODERN 
INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO, with 57 Airs and 
Preludes, 40 Exercises, and 12 Chants, fingered by Czerny, 
and Three Sacred Pieces, large folio edition, price only 4s. 

“The cheapness of the present work, combined with the 
matter, has left all competitors with it considerably in the 
back ground.”—Vide Zra. 

COCKS’ CATALOGUE OF NEW 
FOREIGN and ENGLISH VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC, Part 7, gratis and postage free. 

“In this Catalogue of Music will be founda list of the 
most valuable works, both vocal and instrumental, ever 
published by any music firm. We advise all lovers of the 
divine art to possess it. As a reference it will be found a 
most useful appendage to the librar4 of every musical person.” 
—Vide Zra, January 21, 1849. 


London: Published by R. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington 
Street. 





N OURNING STATIONERY 
GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 
Black Bordered Satin Note, large size, for general use, 4d. 
per quire, five quires for ls. 6d. 

Best thick Satin Note, 6d. per quire, five quires for 2s. 
Queen’s size ditto, 4d. per quire, five quires for 1s. 6d. 
Best Bordered Cream Laid Note, 8d. per quire, five quires 
for 2s. 6d. 

Bordered Envelopes, adhesive, 1s. per 100. 

Cream Laid Adhesive, bordered on both sides, Is, 6d. per 
00. 





Best Wax, 10 sticks for ls. ; 3s. 6d. per lb. 

Country parcels over 20s. carriage paid. On orders above 
£5 a discount allowed. Orders accompanied with a remit- 
tance will have prompt attention. A general List of Prices 
gratis. 

W. Park1ns’s Mourning Stationery Warehouse, 25, Oxford- 
street, London. 

All kinds of Plain Stationery at wholesale prices. 





FLUTE. 
By Roya Letrers PATEN'. 


. TEA TONTO mp 
TNHE PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE, 
is entirely new, and very simple in its construction, 
and posseses the advantage of retaining the old system of 
fingering. 

Letter of Mr. Richardson addressed to the 
“After careful examination and repeated trials of your 
PaTentT Diatonic Five, I have much pleasure in inform- 
ing you that I consider it the only Flute in perfect tune, 
requiring much less exertion in playing, and so greatly 
superior in the quality and power of its je~ n.d that I have 
determined to adopt it in preference to all other: 

JosePH Ric HARDSON.’ 


*atentee. 


Manufactory, 135, Fleet Street. 
A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 
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NOTICE. 

Tue Crrric is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating 
Library keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the 
Stamp and Paper only: i. ¢. on pre-payment in Postage 
Stamps, of 3s. for a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 

For convenience of distant Subscribers, the Critic is als 

published in Quarterly Parts, price 3s. each. 
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Memoirs of Chateaubriand. Written by him- 
self. Vol. II. Part 3. London: Colburn. 
1849. 


(Continued from page 99.) 


On his arrival in London, CHaTEAUBRIAND 
established himself in an attic in Holborn. His 
health, instead of improving as had been hoped, 
became worse. He appears to have manifested 
most of the symptoms of pulmonary consump- 
tion. One of the physicians to whom he ap- 
plied told him, that with care he “might linger 
on some months.” 

But destitution as well as death stared him 
in the face. Few, as he supposed, his remaining 
days on earth were destined to be, it became 
necessary to think of providing for the wants 
of nature during the brief period. Literature 
suggested itself as the most practicable means, 
and it was then that the idea of a work on 
revolutions was first conceived. But where 
was he to find a publisher? and how was he to 
live in the meantime? The pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of his friends in exile were no 
better than his own, though most of them had 
obtained some employment. He tells us that, 
notwithstanding their misfortunes,— 

They were all in good spirits; that light-mindedness, 
which constitutes the great defect of our nation, was at 








that moment changed into a Virtue. They laughed at 
Fortune to her face; that plundering goddess was 
ashamed to carry off that which no one would ask her 
to give back. 


Pe..etieR, known as the chief editor of the 
Actes des Apétres, continues in London his 
literary career. He found for Cuateav- 
BRIAND’s Essai Historique a printer and pub- 
lisher, and also engaged to trumpet its praise 
in his own journal, the Ambigu, and otherwise 
obtain for it support. The character of this 
man is, with an aptitude peculiar to CuaTEavu- 
BRIAND, hit off in the following concise and 
graphic sentence, “ He was not precisely a man 


of vice, but he was eaten up by a vermin of 


smaller defects from which it was impossible to 
cleanse him.” But the Essai Historique was 
not yet written :— 


I was now in sight of the golden future: but upon 
what plank was I to cross the present? PELLETIER 
procured for me translations from Latin and English; at 
these I laboured all day, and at night on the Essai His- 
torique, into which I worked up portions of my travels 
and my reveries. 


He formed an intimacy also with an emigré 
of the name of Hrneant, whom he had met on 
board the Jersey packet, and like himself en- 
gaged in literature. When not accompanied 
by this friend, he passed his leisure hours in 
long and solitary wanderings about Kensington 
and Westminster. On one occasion at the 
latter place, he was shut up all night in the 
Abbey. But distress again supervened. Trans- 
lations were no longer forthcoming, for “ Pet- 
LETIER, Who was a man of pleasure, became 
tired of continuous kindness.” He and his 
friend Hineant were reduced to the greatest 
straits. CHATEAUBRIAND thus describes their 
sufferings : 

We lessened our rations, as is done in a ship where 
the voyage is unexpectedly prolonged. Instead of dining 
at a-shilling a-head, we spent only half that sum. At 
our breakfast, we retrenched the half of our bread, and 
dispensed altogether with butter. This kind of absti- 
nence affected my friend’s nerves. His mind wan- 
dered; he listened, appeared as if he had heard some 
one; in reply, he burst out into laughter, and shed 
tears. Hingant was a believer in animal magnetism, and 
his brains were full of the reveries of Swedenborg. He 
told me in the morning that there had been great noises 
about him during the night, and was annoyed if I threw 
any doubt upon his fancies. The anxiety which he 
caused me, prevented me from feeling my own suffering. 
Those sufferings were, however, great; a very meagre 
diet and continuous labour increased the pain in my 
chest; I began to feel difficulty in walking, and yet I 
spent the whole of the day and a part of the night out 
of doors, in order that no one might be aware of my 
destitution. When we came to our last shilling, I 
agreed with my friend to keep it, in order to make a 
show of breakfasting. We arranged that we would buy 
a twopenny loaf; that we would have the breakfast 
things laid as usual, the hot water brought up, and the 
tea-caddy set on the table; that we would not put in 
any tea, and not eat any bread, but merely drink some 
water flavoured by a few crumbs of sugar remaining at 
the bottom of the basin. Five days passed away in this 
manner. I was devoured by hunger,—felt on fire,— 
and sleep had forsaken me: I was accustomed to suck 
pieces of linen dipped in water, and to chew grass and 
paper. On passing by a baker’s shop, the torment was 
horrible. On a coarse winter's evening, I have remained 
as long as two hours standing before a grocer’s shop or 
Italian warehouse, devouring with my eyes everything 
I saw; I would have eaten, not merely the eatables, but 
the boxes, bags, or baskets, which contained them. On 
the morning of the fifth day, ready to drop down from 
inanition, I dragged myself along to Hingant’s lodgings, 
I knocked at his door, which remained shut, and called, 
without for sometime receiving any reply; at length Hin- 
gant rose and opened the door. He smiled with a wander- 
ing air; his coat was close buttoned up; he sat down at 
the breakfast table. “Our breakfast is just coming,” 








said he with an extraordinary voice. I thought I saw 
some drops of blood on his shirt, and proceeded quickly 
to unbutton his coat; he had inflicted a wound two 
inches deep on his left breast with a penknife. I called 
for help, and the maid-servant ran to fetch a surgeon. 


HinGant was taken into the country by his 
relations, and recovered; and CHATEAUBRIAND 
experienced a temporary relief from the hor- 
rors of his situation, by the receipt of 120 
francs from his uncle M. pr Beprr. He lived 
now in a garret in Mary-le-bone street. Such 
was his miserable condition that he was unable 
to continue his work. His bed consisted merely 
of a matress anda coverlid. He had no sheets; 
and when he was cold, kept himself warm by 
the addition of his coat and a chair. This 
wretched lodging was shared by a cousin, who 
slept upon a mat, and who finally sunk under 
the privations to which he was subjected. But 
even under these deplorable circumstances the 
national gaiety, or perhaps we might say, levity, 
did not desert them. The cousin, “being 
witty, and a good musician with a fine voice, 
when they failed to fall asleep, sat up quite 
naked upon his mat, sang ballads, and accom- 
panied himself on a guitar, which had only 
three strings.” And in the evenings, they 
went, “to join the dance at the lodgings of 
their aunts or cousins, after their dress-making 
was over, or the hats finished.” 

At last the 120 francs were finished, and the 
poor emigré saw no alternative before him but 
“the hospital or the Thames.” Once more, how- 
ever, PeiLeTreR came to his aid, and assisted 
in procuring him employment from a society 
of antiquaries, who were in want of a person 
capable of deciphering the French manuscripts 
of the twelfth century, which were among the 
Camden papers. At the head of the under- 
taking was the clergyman of Beccles, and 
accordingly to this place CHATEAUBRIAND set 
off, furnished with the necessary testimonials. 
His services were accepted; and, taking the 
name of M. pk Comnours, he established him- 
self in the country. It was while here that 
he heard of the execution of his brother and 
sister-in-law, the Count and Countess pe Cua- 
TEAUBRIAND, and of several of his connexions 
and friends. 

An incident of rather a romantic character 
occurred during his residence at Beccles. He 
was well received in the provincial society, and 
had formed an intimacy with the family of a 
clergyman in particular. This clergyman had 
a beautiful daughter of the name of Cuar- 
LOTTE. She was an excellent musician, and 
charmed the poetic Frenchman with her per- 
formances, while he, in return, read and com- 
mented upon passages from the Italian poets. 
This young lady conceived an attachment 
for CHATEAUBRIAND, which appears to have 
been reciprocated by him. The consequence 
of his imprudent conduct, to call it by no 
harsher name, was an offer, on the part of her 
parents, of the hand of CuartorrEe,—an offer, 
very disinterested on their part, as he was an 
exile, poor, and homeless, and they were com- 
paratively wealthy and possessed a good position 
in society. On the day fixed for his departure 
from Beccles, he had a private interview with 
the mother of the young lady, which ended in 
the following scene. Having communicated 
the sentiments of the family towards M. pr 
CHATEAUBRIAND, or DE ComBours, as he called 
himself, she concluded by saying * 

“ Mr. and myself have considered the matter; 
you are in all respects agreeable to us ; we believe you 
would make our daughter happy. You have no country; 
you have just lost your relations; your property is sold; 
what then can recal you to France? Till you inherit 
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our property, you shall live with us.” Of all the dis- 
tress I ever experienced, that was the most sensible and 
the greatest! I threw myself at Mrs. *s knees—I 
covered her hands with my kisses and tears, She 
thought these were tears of joy, and she began to sob 
from pleasure. She put out her hand to ring the bell, 
—called for her husband and her daughter. “ Stop,” I 
cried, “I am married!” She fainted. I went out, and 
without going to my room again, left the house on foot. 
I reached Beccles, and after having written a letter to 
Mrs. , of which I regret not having kept a copy, I 
posted off to London, 

According to the custom of M. pz CuaTEAv- 
BRIAND, a long dissertation follows upon what 
might have been the effect upon his character 
and destiny of a marriage with Cuartorte, if 
circumstances had not rendered such a con- 
nexion impossible. He also discusses the share 








of blame which attached to his conduct on the | 


oceasion. After his return to London, his 
thoughts dwelt almost exclusively upon this 
lady. The imaginary sylphide of the Breton 
woods had given place in his waking dreams 
to the image of the English Cuaruotre. 

When Cuateaupeia np returned to England 
as the Ambassador of Lours XVIII, he met 
once again his first love. She was then the 
wife of an English Admiral, and came to re- 
quest the French Ambassador to interest 
himself in procuring an appointment for her 
eldest son, which he was anxious to obtain. 

CHATEAUBRIAND’s first work, the “ Essai 
Historique sur les Révolutions,” was published 
in 1797. It made a sensation among the emi- 
grés, and was praised in the English reviews. 
It is to this latter cireumstance that he at- 
tributes, through self-love on their part, its 
and his own favourable reception by his com- 
panions in exile, for the praise which it had 
met with “was reflected upon all the faithful.” 
He also heard that it had had great success in 
Paris ; but there, among the tumult of events, 
it was soon forgotten again. Having now, as 
he says, “almost become a personage,” he was 
gradually introduced into the best society 
among the emigrés, and became acquainted 
with many individuals distinguished by their 
birth, talent, beauty, or their destiny. Among 
these, he mentions with especial regard the 
poet Fonrarne, with whom he formed a lasting 
friendship. 

The mother of CHATEAUBRIAND died in 
1798. ‘This event was notified to her son, by 
his sister Madame pr Farry,—herself also 
dead ere he received her letter,—who at the 
same time, conjured him to give up writing, as 
the last days of their parent had been much 
embittered by the sentiments displayed in the 
“ Essai.” It is to this circumstance the world 
owes the Génie du Christianisme. 

The idea of having poisoned the last days of her who 
had given me life, threw me into despair; I flung the 
copies of the Essai with horror into the fire, as the 
instruments of my crime; if it had been in my power 
to annihilate the work, I would have done it without 
hesitation. I did not recover from this distracted state 
of mind, until the thought occurred to me that I might 
expiate this first work by one of a religious « haracter : 
such was the origin of the Génie du Christianisme. 

So that it would seem this famous work is 
the result of the author's affectionate feelings 
towards the departed, rather than of his own 
unbiassed conscientious convictions and vital 
experience. Here is the account he gives of 
the state of his mind and his studies during its 
composition. 

The work thus begun in 1799 in London, was not com- 
pleted till 1802 in Paris: see its different prefaces. A 
sort of fever preyed on me during the whole time of its 
composition: none but he who has felt it can know what 
it was to bear Atala and Prené at one time in the brain, 


the blood and the soul, and te have added to the ideas 
of these hours of passion the labour of composing the 
other portions of the work. The recollection of Charlotte 
mingled as a warning ray with all my thoughts, and, 
to crown all, the first desire for fame inflamed my 
heated imagination. This desire was the result of 
filial tenderness; J longed for fame that it might ascend 
to my mother’s dwelling-place, and that the angels 
might bring her my holy expiation. As one study leads 
to another, I could not occupy myself witn my French 
researches without taking note of the literature and 
literary men of the country in which I was living: I 
was drawn away into other researches. My days and 
my nights were passed in reading, writing, taking les- 
sons in Hebrew from a learned priest, the Abbé Casselau, 
consulting librarians and well-informed people, roaming 
in the fields indulging in my old habits of reverie, and 
in receiving and paying visits. If there are such things 
as retroactive and symptomatic effects of future events, 
I might have augured the sensation to be caused by the 
| work which was to make a name for me, from thg 
turmoil of my spirits and the palpitations of my muse. 





M. pe CHaTeEAuBRIAND’s reference to his 
English studies lead him into a discussion on 
our literature in general, and a few criticisms 
on the then living writers. He says: 

In a living literature, no one is a competent judge, 
except of works written in his own language. It is vain 
to hope for a thorough feeling of a foreign idiom—the 
nurse-milk is wanting, as well as the first words which 
have been learnt while in our swaddling-clothes; certain 
tones can only belong to fatherland. Of all our men of 
letters, the English and the Germans have the most ex- 
traordinary notions; they admire what we despise, they 
despise what we admire; they neither understand Racine 
nor Lafontaine, nor even Molitre completely. It makes 
one laugh to hear who are our great writers in London, 
Vienna, Berlin, Petersburg, Munich, Leipsic, Gottingen, 
and Cologne—to hear what people read with a rage, and 
what they do not read at all. 


That there is some truth in this remark is 
evinced by some of this French author's 
opinions on English works. ‘Take for instance 
this passage on the writings of Sir WaLTeR 
Scorr. 

The illustrious Scotch writer made his début on the 
theatre of literature at the time of my exile in London, 
by a translation of Géethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen. He 
continued to gain reputation by his poetry, and the bent 
of his inclination led him at length to the novel. He 
appears to me to have created a false species; he has 
perverted both the novel and history; the novelist has 
tried to write historical novels, and the historian to em- 
bellish histories. If, in reading Walter Scott, I am often 
obliged to pass by interminable conversations, it is, 
doubtless, my fault; but in my eyes, one of his great 
merits is, that his writings may be put into every one’s 
hands. It demands much greater efforts of ability to 
interest while keeping within the limits of order, than 
to please while passing beyond its bounds; it is less 
easy to regulate the heart than to disturb it. 


While agreeing most cordially to the truth 
of the last proposition, and attributing his 
want of appreciation of the merits and purpose 
of the historical novel to CHATEAUBRIAND, as 
an individual rather than as a Frenchman, it 
was probably owing to the latter circumstance, 
that he did not relish the beauty and dramatic 
excellence of Scott’s dialogues, which consti- 
tute one of the chief features in his genius. 
Ile did not understand how true they were to 
human character, as it was most familiarly 
presented to the novelist, or how they spoke 
home to the daily experience and most familiar 
associations of his own countrymen. 

Strangely enough, in discussing the life and 
genius of Byron, CHATEAUBRIAND draws a 
parallel between the noble poet himself. We 
have only space for this short extract from it : 

There may be, perhaps, some interest in observing 
hereafter the two chiefs of the new French and English 
schools—exhibiting so great a similarity in their ideas 


and destinies, if not in their manners, the one a peer of 
England, the other a peer of France ; both travellers in 
the East; the one often close upon the other, without 
their ever having actually met. The only difference is, 
that the life of the English poet has been mixed up 
with events far less important than mine. 


We conclude our cursory notice of CHaTEav- 
BRIAND’s remarks on English literature, with 
the following striking passage on SHAKSPERE, 
and geniuses of the first class. 

Shakspere is one of five or six writers who satisfy 
all the wants of the mind, and furnish aliment to 
thought; their maternal geniuses seem to have brought 
forth and reared all the others. Homer impregnated 
antiquity: schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes , 
Horace, and Virgil, are his sons. Dante was the parent 
of modern Italy, from Petrach to Tasso; Rabelais was 
the creator of French literature; Montaigne, Lafontaine 
and Molitre, were his descendants. England js all 
Shakspere, and even down to the latest. times, he has 
lent his language to Byron, and his dialogue to Walter 
Scott. The claims of these supreme masters are often 
denied; men are guilty of rebellion against them ; their 
defects are reckoned up; they are accused of ennui, 
tediousness, extravagance, and bad taste, even while 
men are engaged in plundering them, and adorning them- 
selves with their spoils. Everything springs from them; 
their impress is everywhere to be seen ; they invent 
words and names which go to swell the general vocabu- 
lary of the people : their expressions become proverbs, 
their fictitious persons are formed into real ones, who 
have heirs and lineage. They open up horizons from 
whence issue forth pencils of light; they sow ideas, 
which are the germs of thousands of others ; they fur- 
nish conceptions, subjects, and styles to all the arts ; 
their works are the mines, or the exhaustless treasures 
of the human mind. Such geniuses occupy the first 
rank; their immensity, their variety, their fertility, 
their originality, cause them from the first to be re- 
garded as laws, examples, moulds, types of different 
intelligences, as there are four or five races of men from 
the same stock, of which the rest are merely branches. 


The re-establishment of order under the 
first-consulship of Bonaprarrs, permitted 
many of the emigrés to return to their native 
land. Of this number was M. de Cuateau- 
BRIAND, yielding, however, it would seem, 
rather to the persuasion of his fellow exiles, 
than to his own inclination. In France, as he 
says, he had no longer “ either possessions or a 
home :”—his mother, brother, and Jun1a dead, 
Lucite married, and his “young widow,” 
knowing him only “by a union of a few 
months, by misfortune, and an absence of eight 
years.” 

Having obtained a passport, under a feigned 
name, as a Swiss of Neufchatel, he quitted 
England in the spring of 1800. He compares 
the social manners of England and France. 

I always cherished in my heart the recollection of 
and regret for England. I had lived there so long, 
that I had adopted all its usages; I could not endure 
the dirtiness of our houses, stairs, tables, our want of 
neatness, noise, familiarity, and the absurdity of our 
talk. I had become English in manner, looks, and to 
a certain extent in my manner of thinking, for if, as it 
is alleged, Lord Byron was sometimes inspired in his 
Childe Harolde by René it must be confessed that 
eight years’ residence in England, preceded by a voyage 
to America, and the long habit of speaking, writing, and 
even thinking English had produced a necessary effect 
on the turn and expression of my ideas. But by 
degrees, I began to enjoy the social qualities which 
distinguish us, that communion of minds, so charming, 
so rapid, and so easy, that absence of all haughtiness 
and prejudice, that disregard of fortune and names, and 
that natural level of all ranks ; that equality of mind 
which renders French society incomparable, and redeems 
our faults. After being established for some monthis 
amongst us, a feeling grows up that it is impossible to 
enjoy life except in Paris. 


This part concludes with a description, from 
which we make a short extract, of the aspect 
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of Paris in 1801, after the great revolutionary 
tempest had swept over it. 

In 1801, I was present at the second social transfor- 
mation. The confusion was ridiculous. By means of a 
suitable disguise, numbers of people passed for persons 
whom they were not; each wore his nickname, or his 
borrowed one, suspended from his neck, as the Vene- 
tians, during the Carnival, carry a small mask in their 
hands, to indicate that they are masked. One was 
reputed to be an Italian, another a Spaniard, a third a 
Prussian, a fourth a Dutchman ; I was a Swiss. A 
mother passed as the aunt of her son , a father, as the 
uncle of his daughter ; the proprietor of an estate, was 
only its manager, ‘This movement recalled to my mind 
in an opposite sense, the movement of 1789, when the 
monks, and various religious orders were driven out of 
their cloisters, and the old condition of society was over- 
run by the new ; the latter, after having displaced the 
former, was again displaced in its turn. 

Here, for a space we leave CHATEAUBRIAND? 
after a childhood and early youth of stifling 
gloom, and dreary monotony, and a manhood 
full of variety, adventure, and hardship, just 
previous to the commencement of his career 
as an author, and public character. 





Autobiography of Chateaubriand. Vol. 1. Loudon; 
Simms and M‘Intyre. 





Tuts is a new translation of the Autobiography which 
we have reviewed at such length, and which is now in 
progress. It has been added to the Parlour Library, 
and is the first of a series of works of general interest 
which it is intended by the spirited publishers to add 
to their attractive and popular series of novels. This 
volume takes us as far as Chateaubriand’s visit to 
America. 








The Autobiography of Géethe. Truth and Poetry; 
From my own life. Also letters from my own life. 
Also Letters from Switzerland, and Travels in Italy. 
Translated by the Rev. A. J. Morrison, M. A. 
London: Bohn. 
Tue autobiography of Gorrne addresses itself to the 
thoughtful rather than to the mere curiosity-hunter. It 
is a record of thoughts and feelings more than of events 
and actions. It is full of reflections, sometimes sound 
and sensible, often shadowy and shallow; a dreaminess 
is apparent here, as in all his works, and which he con- 
tinually mistakes for profundity. His admirers have 
fallen into the same error, and fix their admiration upon 
that which is really a defect. But his autobiography 
will always be valued and read with delight by the 
choicer minds of all countries in all future time, and be 
as immortal as that of Rosseau. The other contents of 
this volume are his letters written during his travels in 
Switzerland and Italy, and which have more of narrative 
and description, and are, therefure, likely to be more 
attractive to the general reader. This volume forms 
the last contribution to Mr. Bohn’s inimitable Standard 
Library. 


« 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Thoughts ana Opinions of a Statesman. 
Pickering. 1849. 

Tue thoughts and opinions of a statesman 
would naturally suggest the idea of something 
political; and, being in the form of letters, 
visions, perchance, might arise of Junius,— 
that phantom-writer, whose mysterious exist- 
ence still remains a tantalizing query. But 
no Malthusian or Benthamite speculations 
are contained in this volume, neither is it 
written with the pen of party virulence: on 
the contrary, these are the thoughts of a man 
imbued with the best feelings of our nature. 

They are the revelations of soul, which one 
high-minded individual makes to another in 
the familiar intercourse of epistolary corres- 
pondence. 
The writer of these letters is WiLHELM VON 





| still at any period. 


Humsoxpr (not the great traveller) but a man 
scarcely less celebrated. He acquired con- 
siderable fame as an oriental scholar, and was 
employed by his monarch in diplomatic affairs: 
amongst the rest he appeared as the envoy of 
Prussia, at the Congress of Vienna. 

The little volume before us is an abridg- 
ment of a larger work, and is brought out by 
the editors of that excellent series of “ Small 
Books on Great Subjects.” It is an epitome 
of a Christian’s life; and, as the preface says, 

It is no recluse who here preaches, from his closet, 
the lessons of religion and virtue; it is the man of the 
world—the statesman—the diplomatist—whom we find 
teaching and acting upon the precepts of Christianity. 


These letters were written to a lady who, it 
seems, Humpoupt knew in his early life; he 
speaks of their meeting in “ Pyrmont as being 
a singular circumstance.” We can imagine 
her to have been one of those beings that 
sometimes cross the poet’s path, leaving a re- 
membrance which never fades,—a sort of 
transient realization of the ideal, which seems 
somehow strangely associated with our mun- 
dane existence. ‘They met first in youth,—in 
the morning of life; and then, to borrow a 
simile of Mrs. Hemans—they parted, as ships 
on the ocean, to pursue their separate tracks. 
Nor did they meet again till the shades of 
evening were closing round them both. Her 
path was beset with the clouds of sorrow,—for 
she had lost all her property, and honourably 
maintained herself with the labour of her 
own hands. Under these circumstances their 
acquaintance was resumed, and a correspon- 
dence ensued, which was carried on for many 
years; in fact, till Humpotprt’s death in 1835. 

His letters are perfectly free from senti- 
mentalism, though they are full of the kindliest 
feelings. ‘They contain the opinions of a man 
who has thought well and deeply on nearly 
every subject; and they are written in so 
natural a style, that we can fancy we are 
listening to an old friend. How excellent is 
this remark : 

Every man, however good he may be, has a yet 
better man dwelling in him, which is properly himself; 
but to whom he is often unfaithful. It is to this in- 
terior and less mutable being that we should attach 
ourselves; not to the changeable every-day man. 


Speaking of care and vexation, he says, 

The sun of the mind is the will; but when this is 

weakened it will not suffice. . ’ * We 
have then need of faith. Faith only can raise us above 
our little daily life, and worldly business. . 
It is to be valued more than happiness or g o1 fortune, 
—it is the peace of the soul. * » * He 
who lives in apparent happiness and even splendour 
needs this peace to the full as much as the wretch 
bending under misfortune; but he attains it with more 
difficulty. 

Here is another phase of his mind : 

The mere reality of life would be wretchedly poor, 
without the charms of fancy, which, though it may 
often bring causeless fears, as well as empty hopes in 
its company, yet oftener gives a bright and pleasing 
colouring to its delusions, than a dark one. This too is 
generally in one’s own power, and it depends on our own 
mental disposition to see the bright side. 

In another place he says, 

I have especial delight in living face to face with 
nature in the country, so that I may watch the progress 
of every season in turn. Life may be viewed in the 
same manner. * * * It is a self-delusion 
when we imagine that we could really wish to stand 
The charm of youth is in the 
cheerful unembarrassed advance into life: and this 
would be lost, were it once believed that this apparent 
advance was never to lead a step forward, and merely 
resembled that of a convict on a treadmiil. And the 








same in age;—which contemplated fairly is nothing 
more than a looking forward from life. * * * 
We look then at death as a natural step in the develop- 
ment of being. 

Did our limits permit, we could gather a 
choice selection of extracts, but we reluctantly 
close our notice, with a strong recommendation 
to our readers, to procure this little book for 
themselves. 

It must please as well as interest, and we 
are sure no one can rise from its perusal, 
without being profited morally and mentally. 
Amidst the materialism of every-day life, the 
thoughts of the excellent Humsotpr come 
like the dew from heaven, freshening the 
worldly heart: and teaching the important 
truth that there is “an inner man,” a spiritual 
part of ou-selves to which we have been too 
long unfaithful. 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


Nineveh and its Remains ; with an Account of 
a Visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kur- 
distan, and the Yezidis or Devil Worshippers ; 
and an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the ancient Assyrians. By Austen Uenry 
Layarp, Esq., D.C.L. In 2 Volumes. 
Murray. 

Continued from page 76.) 

We add some more of these, and containing 
a further picture of the people. 

Next morning my workmen were increased by five 
Turcomans from Selamiyah, who had been attracted by 
the prospect of regular wages. I employed half of them 
in emptying the chamber partly uncovered on the pre- 
vious day, and the rest in following the wall at the 
South-west corner of the mound, Before evening, the 
work of the first was completed, and I found myself in 
a room built of slabs about eight feet high, and varying 
from six to four feet in breadth, placed upright and 
closely fitted together. One of the slabs had fallen 
backwards from its place; and was supported, in a 
slanting position, by the soil behind. Upon it was 
rudely inscribed, in Arabic characters, the name of 
Ahmed Pasha, one of the former hereditary governors 
of Mosul. A native of Selamiyah remembered that 
some Christians were employed to dig into the mound 
about thirty years before, in search of stone for the 
repair of the tomb of Sultan Abd-Allah, a Mussulman 
saint, buried on the left bank of the Tigris, a few miles 
below its junction with the Zab. They uncovered this 
slab; but being unable to move it they cut upon it the 
name of their employer, the Pasha. My informant 
further stated, that in another part of the mound, he 
had forgotten the precise :pot, they had found sculptured 
figures, which they broke in pieces, the fragments being 
used in the reparation of the tomb. 

The bottom of the chamber was paved with smaller 
slabs than those employed in the construction of the 
walls. They were covered with inscriptions on both 
sides; and on removing one of them, 1 found that it 
had been placed upon a layer of bitumen, which must 
have been used in a liquid state, for it had retained, 
with remarkable distinctness and accuracy, an impression 
of the characters carved The inscrip- 
tions on the face of the upright slabs were about twenty 


upon the stone. 


lines in length, and all were precisely similar. 

In one corner, as it has been observed, a slab was 
wanting, and although nothing could be traced, it was 
evident from the continuation of the pavemeut beyond 
the walls of the chamber, that this was the entrance. 
As the soil had been worn away by the rains to within 
a few inches of the tops of the upright slabs, I could 
fori no conjecture as to the original height of the room, 
or as to how the walls were carried above the casing of 
alabaster. 

In the rubbish near the bottom of the chamber I 
found several ivery ornaments, upon which were traces 
of gilding; amongst them was the figure of a man in 
long robes, carrying in one hand the Egyptian eux 
ansata, part of a crouching sphinx, and floweys designed 
with great taste and elegance. Awad, who had bis 
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own suspicions of the object of my search, which he 
could scarcely persuade himself was limited to mere 
stones, carefully collected all the scattered fragments of 
gold leaf he could find in the rubbish; and, calling me 
aside in a mysterious and confidential fashion, produced 
them wrapped up in a piece of dingy paper. “O Bey,” 
said he, “ Wallah, your books are right, and the Franks 
know that which is hid from the true believer. Here 
is the gold, sure enough, and, please God, we shall find 
it all in a few days. Only don’t say anything about it 
to those Arabs, for they are asses and cannot hold their 
tongues. The matter will come to the ears of the 
Pasha.” The Sheikh was much surprised and equally 
disappointed, when I generously presented him with 
the treasures he had collected, and all such as he might 
hereafter discover. He left me, muttering “Yia Rubbi!” 
and other pious ejaculations, and lost in conjectures as 
to the meaning of these strange proceedings. 

The following is one of his 

ADVENTURES IN YEZIDI. 

Mirkan is one of the principal Yezidi settlements 
in the Sinjar. Its inhabitants had been exposed to 
great extortions, and many were put to death when 
Mohammed Pasha visited the mountain. They expected 
similar treatment at our hands. No promises could 
remove their fears, and they declared their intention of 
resolutely defending their village. The Pasha sent up 
an officer of his household, with a few irregular troops, 
to re-assure them, and to restore obedience. I accom- 
panied him. As we entered the village we were received 
by a general discharge of fire-arms. Two horsemen, 
who had accidently,—and as I thought at the time 
somewhat disrespectfully,—pushed forward before the 
officer and myself, fell dead at our feet, and several of 
our party were wounded. The Pasha, exasperated at 
this unprovoked and wanton attack, ordered an advance 
of the Hytas and Arab irregulars; who, long thirsting 
for plunder, hastened towards the village. The Yezidis 
had already deserted it, and had taken refuge in a 
narrow gorge; abounding in caverns and isolated rocks, 
—their usual place of refuge on such occasions. 

The village was soon occupied; the houses were 
entered, and plundered of the little property that had 
been left behind. A few aged women and decrepit old 
men, too infirm to leave with the rest, and found hiding 
in the small dark rooms, were murdered, and their heads 
Severed from their hodies. Blazing fires were made in 
the neat dwellings, and the whole village was delivered 
to the flames. Even the old Pasha, with his grey hair 
and tottering step, hurried to and fro amongst the 
smoking ruins, and helped to add the torch where the 
fire was not doing its work. 

The old Turkish spirit of murder and plunder was 
roused; the houses were soon burnt to the ground; but 
the inhabitants were still safe. When the irregulars 
had secured all the property they could discover, they 
rushed towards the gorge, scarcely believing that the 
Yezidis would venture to oppose them. But they were 
received by a steady and well-directed fire. The fore- 
most fell, almost toa man. The caverns were high up 
amongst the rocks, and all attempts to reach them 
completely failed. The contest was carried on till night: 
when the troops, dispirited and beaten, were called back 
to their tents. 

In the evening the heads of the miserable old men 
and women, taken in the village, were paraded about 
the camp; and those who were fortunate enough to 
possess such trophies, wandered from tent to tent, 
claiming a present as a reward for their prowess, I 
appealed to the Pasha, who had been persuaded that 
every head brought to him was that of a powerful 
chief, and after some difficulty prevailed upon him to 
have them buried; but the troops were not willing 
to obey his orders, and it was late in the night before 
they were induced to resign their bloody spoil, which 
they had arranged in grim array, and lighted up with 
torches. 

On the following morning the contest was renewed ; 
but the Yezidis defended themselves with undiminished 
courage. The first who ventured into the gorge was 
the commander of a body of irregular troops, one Osman 
Agha, a native of Lazistan. He advanced boldly at 
the head of hismen. On each side of him wasa Suiter, 
with his small kettle drums by his side, and the tails of 
foxes in his cap. He had scarcely entered the valley, 


when two shots from the rocks above killed his two 





supporters. The troops rushed forward, and attempted 
to reach the caves in which the Yezidis had taken 
refuge. Again they were beaten back by their unseen 
enemies. Every shot from the rocks told, whilst the 
Pasha’s troops were unable to discover, but by the thin 
smoke which marked the discharge of the rifle, the 
position of those who defended the gorge. The contest 
lasted during the day, but without results. The loss of 
the Hytas was very considerable; not a cavern had been 
carried; nor a Yezidis, as far as the assailants could 
tell, killed, or even wounded. 

Then the Pasha ordered a fresh attack. To en- 
courage his men he advanced himself into the gorge, 
and directed his carpet to be spread on a rock. Here 
he sat, with the greatest apathy, smoking his pipe, and 
carrying on a frivolous conversation with me, although 
he was the object of the aim of the Yezidis, several 
persons within a few feet of us falling dead, and the 
balls frequently throwing up the dirt into our faces. 
Coffee was brought to him occasionally as usual, and 
his pipe was filled when the tobacco was exhausted, yet 
he was not a soldier, but what is termed “a man of the 
pen.” I have frequently seen similar instances of calm 
indifference in the midst of danger amongst Turks, when 
such displays were scarcely called for, and would be 
very unwillingly made by any European. Notwith- 
standing the example set by his Excellency, and the 
encouragement which his presence gave to the troops, 
they were not more successful in their attempts to 
dislodge the Yezidis than they had been the day before. 
One after another the men were carried out of the 
ravine, dead or dying. The wounded were brought to 
the Pasha, who gave them water, money, or words of 
encouragement. The “Ordou cadesi,” or Cadi of the 
camp, reminded them that it was against the infidels 
they were fighting; that every one who fell by the 
enemies of the prophet was rewarded with instant trans- 
lation to Paradisé; whilst those who killed an unbeliever 
were entitled to the same inestimable privilege. The 
dying were comforted, and the combatants animated by 
the promises and exhortations of the Cadi; who, how- 
ever, kept himself well out of the way of danger behind 
a rock. He was a fanatic, the fellow; and his self- 
satisfied air and comfortable obesity, had created in me 
very strong feelings of indignation and disgust :—not 
diminished by the new principles of international law 
which he propounded, in my presence, to the Pasha, 
“Tf I swore an oath to these unbelieving Yezidis,” asked 
his Excellency, “ and in consequence thereof, believing 
their lives to be secure, they should surrender, how far 
am I bound thereby?” “The Yezidis being infidels,” 
replied his Reverence, smoothing down his beard, “ are 
in the same category as other unbelievers,’—here his 
eye turned on me;— as they do not understand the 
true nature of God, and of his prophet, they cannot 
understand the true nature of an oath; consequently it 
is not binding upon them; and therefore, as there is no 
reciprocity, it cannot be binding upon you. Not only 
could you put them to the sword, after they had sur- 
rendered upon the faith of your oath, but it is your duty 
as a good Mussulman to do so; for the unbelievers are 
the enemies of God and his prophet.” Here he again 
honoured me with a particular look. The Pasha, as 
soon as the expounder of the law had departed, thought 
it necessary to condemn the atrocious doctrines which I 
had heard, and to assure me that the Cadi was an ass. 
This fanatic was half Kurd, half Arab, and was a speci- 
men of the religious chiefs who dwell in Kurdistan, and 
in the towns on its borders; and are constantly inciting 
the Mohammedans against the Christians, and urging 
them to shed their blood. I need scarcely say that the 
abominable opinions which they profess, are not shared 
by any respectable Turk or Mussulman; and will no 
longer, it is to be hoped,—now that the Porte has es- 
tablished its authority in Kurdistan,—lead to massacres 
of the Sultan’s Christian subjects. 

We conclude with an account of 

HIS FAREWELL PARTY. 

Before my departure I was desirous of giving a last 
entertainment to my workmen, and to those who had 
kindly aided me in my labours. On the Western side 
of Kouyunjik there is a small village. It belongs, with 
the mound, to a former slave of a Pasha of the Abd-el- 
Jelleel family, who had received his liberty, and the 
land containing the ruins, as a reward for long and 
faithful services. This village was chosen for the fes- 
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tivities, and tents for the accomodation of all the guests 
were pitched around it. Large platters filled with 
boiled rice, and divers inexplicable messes, only appre- 
ciated by Arabs, and those who have lived with them— 
the chief components being garlic and sour milk—were 
placed before the various groups of men and women 
who squatted in circles on the ground. Dances were 
then commenced, and were carried on through the greater 
part of the night; the Tiyari and the Arabs joining in 
them, or relieving each other by turns. The dancers 
were happy and enthusiastic, and kept up a constant 
shouting. The quiet Christian ladies of Mosul, who 
had scarcely before this occasion ventured beyond the 
walls of the town, gazed with wonder and delight on the 
scene; lamenting, no doubt, that the domestic arrange- 
ments of their husbands did not permit more frequent 
indulgence in such gayeties. 

At the conclusion of the entertainment I spoke a few 
words to the workmen, inviting any who had been 
wronged, or ill-used, to come forward and receive such 
redress as it was in my power to afford, and expressing 
my satisfaction at the successful termination of our 
labours without a single accident. One Sheikh Khalaf, 
a very worthy man, who was usually the spokesman on 
such occasions, answered for his companions. They 
had lived, he said, under my shadow, and, God be 
praised, no one had cause to complain. Now that I was 
leaving, they should leave also, and seek the distant 
banks of the Khabour, where at least they would be far 
from the authorities, and be able to enjoy the little they 
had saved. All they wanted was each man a teskeré, 
or note, to certify that they had been in my service. 
This would not only be some protection to them, but 
they would show my writing to their children, and 
would tell them of the days they had passed at Nim- 
roud. Please God, I should return to the Jebour, and 
live in tents with them on their old pasture-grounds, 
where there were as many ruins as at Nimroud, plenty 
of plunder within reach, and gazelles, wild boars, and 
lions for the chase. After Sheikh Khalaf had con- 
cluded, the women advanced in a bod yand made a simi- 
lar address. I gave a few presents to the principal 
workmen and their wives, and all were highly satistied 
with their treatment. 








Life in the Far West. By Grorcr FReprrick 
Rvuxton, Author of “Travels in Mexico.” 
Edinburgh: Blackwood & Co. 1849. 


No reader of Tue Critic will have forgot- 
ten the singularly interesting Adventures in 
Mexico, which, about two years since, were 
reviewed in two or three successive numbers, 
and closed only with great reluctance, not 
because we or our readers were weary of it, 
but because it seemed a shame to take so much 
from so small a volume. The notice thus 
bestowed upon it by Tae Critic had, how- 
ever, the good effect of attracting to it the 
attention of the other journals, by whom it had 
been previously thrown aside, and an unani- 
mous chorus of applause, and proportionate 
fame to the author, and profit to the publisher, 
followed, as of course. 

The author of that remarkable book is the 
author of this one, almost more remarkable. 
But, alas! the writer is not now of the living. 
Although a young man, an accident has pre- 
maturely closed his adventurous career. In 
May last, having again crossed the Atlantic, 
he was seized with an illness, the remote result 
of a fall from a mule, and an injury of the 
spine thus occasioned. He died at St. Louis, 
on the Mississippi, at the early age of 28. 

Lieutenant Grorce Freperick Ruxton 
was one of those men who are found only 
among the Saxon race; men of indomitable 
courage, iron frames, and an insatiable desire 
to dare difficulty and danger for the sheer love 
of subduing it. At the age of seventeen, 
Ruxton quitted Sandhurst expressly to learn 
practically the art of war in Spain. He was 
actively engaged in many of the battles, and 
received from the Queen the cross of the first- 
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class of the order of St. Fernando. On his | from any man, woman, or child in Memphis County, 
return he was gazetted to a commission in the | and truly spoken too; always understanding that the 
89th regiment, which he accompanied to pumpkin is the frait by which the ne-plus-ultra of 
Canada, and there made his first acquaintance female perfection is expressed amongst the figuratively- 
with Indian life. This kindled within him his | SP¢**ing westerns. 


. et Being an American woman, of course she was tall 
g é 2310" o 5, a r Pi - : ; 
natural thirst for adventure, and, resigning and straight and slim as a hickory sapling, well-formed 


his commission, he plunged into the wilds to withal, with rounded bust, and neck white and slender 
explore the domains of the Red Indian and | as the swan’s. Her features were small, but finely 
the Trapper. He thus enthusiastically depicts | chiselled; and in this, it may be remarked, the lower 
the orders of the American women differ from, and far sur- 
pass the same class in England, or elsewhere, where the 
features, although far prettier, are more vulgar and 
“Although liable to an accusation of barbarism,” he commonplace. Mary Brand had the bright blue eye, 
writes, “I must confess that the very happiest moments | thin nose, and small but sweetly-formed mouth, the too 
of my life have been spent in the wilderness of the Far | fair complexion and dark brown hair, which characterise 
West; and I never recall, but with pleasure, the remem- | the beauty of the Anglo-American, the heavy masses 
brance of my solitary camp in the Bayou Salade, with | (hardly curls,) that fell over her face and neck contras- 
no friend near me more faithful than my rifl, and no} ting with their polistied whiteness. Such was Mary 
companions more sociable than my good hose and/| Brand; and when to her good look’ are added a sweet 
mules, or the attendant cayute which nightly sere- | disposition, and all the best qualities of a thrifty house- 
naded us. With a plentiful supply of dry pine-logs on | wife, it must be allowed that she fully justified the 
the fire, and its cheerful blaze streaming far up into | eylogiums of the good people of Memphis. 
the sky, illuminating the valley far and near, and| Well, to cut a Igye-story short, in doing which not a 
exhibiting the animals, with well-filled bellies, stand- | little moral courage is shown, young La Bonté fell des- 
ing contentedly at rest over their picket fire, I | perately in love with the pretty Mary, and she with 
would sit cross-legged, enjoying the genial warmth, and | him; and small blame to her, for he was a proper lad of 
pipe in mouth, watch the blue smoke as it curled | twenty—six feet in his moccasins—the best hunter and 
upwards, building castles in its vapoury wreaths, and, | rifle-shot in the country, with many other advantages 
in the fantastic shapes it assumed, peopling the solitude | too numerous to mention. But when did the course, 
with figures of those far away. Scarcely, however, did | &c., e’er run smooth ? When the affair had become a 
I ever wish to change such hours of freedom for all the | recognized “ courting” (and Americans alone know the 
luxuries of civilized dife;-and, unnatural and extra- | horrors of such prolonged purgatory), they became, to 
ordinary as it may appear, yet such is the fascination of | use La Bonté’s words, “ awful fond,” and consequently 


PLEASURES OF LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS. 





give the word. This was the single word “ fire;” and, 
after this signal was given, the combatants were at 
liberty to fire away until one or the other dropped. 

At the word, both the men quickly raised their rifles 
to the shoulder and, whilst the sharp cracks instan- 
taneously rang, they were seen to flinch, as either felt 
the pinging sensation of a bullet entering his flesh. 
Regarding each other steadily for a few moments, the 
blood running down La Bonté’s neck from a wound 
under the left jaw, whilst his opponent was seen to 
place his hand once to his right breast, as if to feel the 
position of his wound, they commenced reloading their 
rifles. But, as Pete was in the act of forcing down the 
ball with his long hickory wiping-stick, he suddenly 
dropped his right arm—the rifle slipped from his grasp 
—and, reeling for a moment like a drunken man—he 
fell dead to the ground. 

Even here, however, there was law of some kind or 
another, and the consequences of the duel were, that the 
constables were soon on tle trail of La Bonté to arrest 
him. He easily avoided them, and, taking to the woods, 
lived for several days in as wild a state as the beasts he 
hunted and killed for his support. 

Tired of this, he at last resolved to quit the country, 
and betake himself to the mountains, for which life he 
had ever felt an inclination. 

When, therefore, he thought the officers of justice had 
grown slack in their search of him, and that the coast 
was comparatively clear, he determined to start on his 
distant expedition to the Far West. 

Once more, before he carried his project into execu- 
tion, he sought and obtained a last interview with Mary 
Brand. 

“Mary,” said he, “I'm about to break. They're 
hunting me like a fall buck, and I’m bound to quit. 





the life of the mountain hunter, that I believe not one | about once a-week had their tiffs and makes-up. 
instance could be adduced of even the most polished | However, on one occasion, ata “ husking,” and during 
and civilized of men, who had once tasted the sweets of | one of these tiffs, Mary, every inch a woman, to gratify 
its attendant liberty, and freedom from every worldly | some indescribable feeling, brought to her aid jealousy 
care, not regretting the moment when he exchanged it | —that old serpent who has caused such mischief in this 
for the monotonous life of the settlements, nor sighing | world; and by a flirtation over the corn-cobs with Big 
and sighing again once more to partake of its pleasures | Pete, La Bonté’s former and only rival, struck so hard a 
and allurements.” | blow at the latter’s heart, that on the moment his brain 
Returning to Europe, he planned an ex- | ape _— or ina - — pens (pape beg 
ploring expedition to Central Africa. With a | : / ois ee me. hin ‘h: : t . aed his 
single companion, he landed on the coast, and | * ee eae 
5 = - ’ corn-shelling alone;—and the more to annoy his rival, 
commenced his inland journey. But the paid the most sedulous attention to pretty Mary. 
obstacles were invincible, without greater | Young La Bonté stood it as long as human nature, at 
resources than he possessed. He returned to | boiling heat, could endure; but when Pete, in the exul- 
England to request aid from the Government, | tation of his apparent triumph, crowned his success by 
and the Royal Geographical Society reported | encircling the slender waist of the girl with his arm, 
in favour of his application. But delays and | and snatching a sudden kiss, he jumped upright from 
obstacles were interposed, and then it was that, his seat, and seizing a small whisky-keg which stood in 
in disgust, he turned to Mexico. The results | the centre of the corn-shellers, he hurled it at his rival, 
of his visit are contained in the delightful and crying to him, hoarse with passion, “to fallow i 
volume of which we have already spoken. It he Sy omen,” Se bh te hewee, "ee 
gi ° ae ie : At that time, and even now, in the remoter states 
was after his return, and while his Mexican | o¢ the western country, rifles séttled even the most. tri- 
travels were passing through the press, that he vial differences between the hot-blooded youths; and of 
offered to Blackwood's Magazine the narrative | such frequent occurrence and invariably bloody termi- 
contained in the volume before us. With the | nation did these encounters become, that they scarcely 
usual sagacity that directs the choice of that | produced sufficient excitement to draw together half-a- 
Magazine, it was at once accepted, and ap- | dozen spectators. 
peared in successive numbers., Ignorant of| In the present case, however, so public was the quar- 
the author’s name, we had shared the general | f¢l, and so well known the parties concerned, that not 
belief that substantially the story was a fiction, “ I tocar wn — a. te roy but alt 
although certainly one well acquainted with | M@ Reig Wouriood, tironged to the scene oF action, m a 
the country and the inhabitants. We are, 
however, assured in the preface that “the 
scenes ‘described are pictures from life, the 
results of the author's personal experience. lessness was likely to occasion, was almost beside herself 
As our readers are aware, It 1s a wholesome | with grief, but she knew how vain it would be to attempt 
rule with us not to review at any length books | to interfere. The poor girl, who was most ardently at- 
which are merely reprints; but to that rule } tached to La Bonté, was carried, swooning, into the 
we make exceptions in cases of special interest, | house, where all the women congregated, and were 
either from the intrinsic importance of the | locked in by old Brand, who, himself an old pioneer, 
subject, or some uncommon excellence in its thought but little of bloodshed, but refused to let the 
treatment. We are quite sure our readers | “ Women folk” witness the affray. 
will thank us for departing from that general Preliminaries arranged, the combatants took up their 
rule in the present instance. respective positions at either end of a space marked for 
Here is an “ower true tale” of the purpose, at forty paces from each other. They were 
| both armed with heavy rifles, and had the usual hunt- 








of a duel between Pete and La Bonté were being ar- 
ranged by their respective friends. 
Mary, when she discovered the mischief her thought- 


LOVE AND JEALOUSY. ing-pouches, containing ammunition, hanging over the 
“ And Mary Brand herself—what is she like!” shoulder. Standing with the butts of their rifles on the 


“She’s ‘some’ now; that is a fact, and the biggest | ground, they confronted each other, and the crowd draw- 
kind of punkin at that,” would have been the answer | ing away a few paces only on each side, left one man to 





large field in front of the house, where the preliminaries | 


Don’t think any more about me, for I shall never come 
| back.” 

Poor Mary burst into tears, and bent her head on the 
| table near which she sat. When she again raised it, 
| she saw La Bonté, his long rifle upon his shoulder, 
| striding with rapid steps from the house. Year after 
| year rolled on, and he did not return. 





By way of variety let us turn to 
A SCENE ON THE MISSOURI. 

It was the latter end of May, towards the close of the 
season of heavy rains, which in early spring render the 
climate of this country almost intolerable, at the same 
time that they fertilize and thaw the soil, so long bound 
up by the winter’s frosts. The grass was every where 
luxuriantly green, and gaudy flowers dotted the surface 
of the prairie. This term, however, should hardly be 
applied to the beautiful undulating scenery of this 
park-like country. Unlike the flat monotony of the 
Grand Plains, here well wooded uplands, clothed with 
forest trees of every species, and picturesque dells, 
through which run clear bubbling streams belted with 
gay-blossomed shrubs, every where present themselves; 
whilst on the level meadow-land, tops of trees with 
spreading foliage afford a shelter to the game and 
cattle, and well-timbered knolls rise at intervals from 
the plain. 

Many clear streams dashing over their pebbly beds 
intersect the country, from which, in the noon-day’s 
heat, the red-deer jump, shaking their wet sides, as the 
noise of approaching man disturbs them; and booming 
| grouse rise from the tall luxuriant herbage at every 
| step. Where the deep escarpments of the river banks 
| exhibit the section of the earth, a rich alluvial soil of 
surpassing depth courts the cultivation of civilised man; 
and in every feature it is evident that here nature has 
worked with kindliest and most*bountiful hand. 

For hundreds of miles along the western or right 
bank of the Missouri does a country extend, with which, 
for fertility and natural resources, no part of Europe can 
stand comparison. Sufficiently large to contain an enor- 
mous population, it has, besides, every advantage of 
position, and all the natural capabilities which should 
make it the happy abode of civilised man. Through 
this unpeopled country the United States pours her 
greedy thousands, to seize upon the barren territories of 
her feeble neighbour. 





Aldermanic capacities of stomach are but as 
| the appetite of a lov e-sick girl compared with 
the gormandizing powers of 
A PRAIRIE HUNTERS’ FEAST. 
Now, for the first time, he was initiated in the 
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they turned the carcase on the belly, stretching out the 
legs to support it on each side. A transverse cut was 
then made at the nape of the neck, and, gathering the 
long hair of the boss in one hand, the skin was separated 
from the shoulder. It was then laid open from this 
point to the tail, along the spine, and then, freed from 
the sides and pulled down to the brisket, but still at- 
tached to it, was stretched upon the ground to receive 
the dissected portions. Then the shoulder was severed, 
the fleece removed from along the backbone, and the 
hump-ribs cut off with a tomahawk. All this was 
placed upon the skin; and after the “bondins” had 
been withdrawn from the stomach, and the tongue—a 
great dainty—taken from the head, the meat was 
packed upon the mule, and the whole party hurried to 
camp rejoicing. 

There was merry-making in the camp that night, 
and the way they indulged their appetites—or, in their 
own language, “ throw’d” the meat “ cold”—would have 
made the heart of a dyspeptic leap for joy or burst with 
envy. Far into the “still watches of the tranquil night” 
the fat-clad “ depouille” saw its fleshy mass grow smal] 
by degrees and beautifully less, before the trenchant 
blades of the hungry mountaineers; appetising yards of 
well-browned “boudin” slipped glibly down their throats ; 
rib after rib of tender hump was picked and flung to the 
wolves; and when human nature, with helpless grati- 
tude, and confident that nothing of superexcellent com- 
estibility remained, was lazily wiping the greasy knife 
that had done such good service,—a skilful hunter was 
seen to chuckle to himself as he raked the deep ashes of 
the fire, and drew therefrom a pair of tongues so ad- 
mirably baked, so soft, so sweet, and of such exquisite 
flavour, that a veil is considerately drawn over the 
effects their discussions produced in the mind of our 
greenhorn La Bonté, and the raptures they excited in 
the bosom of that, as yet, most ignorant mountaineer. 
Still, as he ate he wondered, and wondering admired, 
that nature, in giving him such profound gastronomic 
powers, and such transcendant capabilities of digestion, 
had yet bountifully provided an edible so peculiarly 
adapted to his ostrich-like appetite, that after con- 
suming nearly his own weight in rich and fat buffalo 
meat, he felt as easy and as little incommoded as if he 
had lightly supped on strawberries and cream. 


The passion for gambling prevails among 
the unhappy tribes of Indians who are brought 
in contact with the white trappers and traders. 
An instance of this is related by Mr. Ruxton. 

E INDIAN GAMBLING. 

When playing at the usual game of “hand,” the 
stakes, comprising all the valuables the players possess, 
are piled in two heaps close at hand, the winner at the 
conclusion of the game sweeping the goods towards him, 
and often returning a small portion “on the prairie,” 
with which the loser may again commence operations 
with another player. 

The game of “hand” is played by two persons, 
One, who commences, places a plum or cherry-stone in 
the hollow formed by joining the concaved palms of the 
hands together, then shaking the stone for a few 
moments, the hands are suddenly separated, and the 
other player must guess which hand now contains the 
stone, 

Large bets are often wagered on the result of this 
favourite game, which is also often played by the squaws, 
the men standing round encouraging them to bet, and 
laughing loudly at their grotesque excitement. 

A Burnt-wood Sioux, Tah-tunganisha, one of the 
bravest chiefs of his tribe, was out, when a young man, 
on a solitary war expedition against the Crows. One 
evening he drew near a certain “medicine” spring, 
where, to his astonishment, he encountered a Crow war- 
rior in the act of quenching his thirst. He was on the 
point of drawing his bow upon him, when he remem- 
bered the sacred nature of the spot, and making the 
sign of peace, he fearlessly drew near his foe, and pro- 
ceeded likewise to slake his thirst. A pipe of kinnik- 
kinnik being produced, it was proposed to pass away 
the early part of the night in a game of “hand.” They 
accordingly sat down beside the spring, and commenced 
the game. 

Fortune favoured the Crow. He won arrow after 
arrow from the Burnt-wood brave; then his bow, his 
club, his knife, hig rove 3 followed .qnd the Sioux sat 


mysteries of “ butchering.” He watched the hunters as 
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naked on the plain. Still he proposed another stake 
against the other’s winnings—his scalp. He played, 
and lost; and bending forward his head, the Crow war- 
rior drew his knife and quickly removed the bleeding 
prize. Without a murmur the luckless Sioux rose to 
depart, but first exacted a promise from his antagonist 
that he would meet him once more at the same spot, 
and engage in another trial of skill. 

On the day appointed, the Burnt-wood sought the 
spot, with a new equipment, and again the Crow made 
his appearance, and they sat down to play. This time 
fortune changed sides; the Sioux won back his former 
losses, and in his turn the Crow was stripped to his 
skin. 

Scalp against scalp was now the stake, and this time 
the Crow submitted his head to the victorious Burnt- 
wood’s knife; and both the warriors stood scalpless on 
the plain. 

And now the Crow had but one single stake of value 
to offer, and the offer of it he did not hesitate to make. 
He staked his life against the other's winnings. They 
played; and fortune still being adverse, he lost. He 
offered his breast to his adversary. The Burnt-wood 
plunged his knife into his heart to the very hilt; and, 
laden with his spoils, returned to his village, and to this 
day wears suspended from his ears his own and enemy’s 
scalp. 


Mr. Ruxton wandered into California, and, 
as everything relating to that country is inte- 
resting now, we take one of his reminiscences 
of it. 

CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the appearance 
of one of these missions, to the traveller who has lately 
passed the arid and barren wilderness of the north-west. 
The adobe walls of the convent-looking building, sur- 
mounted by cross and belfry, are generally hidden in a 
mass of luxuriant vegetation. Fig-trees, bananas, cherry, 
and apple, leaf-spreading platanos, and groves of olives, 
form umbrageous vistas, under which the sleek monks 
delight to wander; gardens, cultivated by their own 
hands, testify to the horticultural skill of the worthy 
padres; whilst vineyards yield their grateful produce to 
gladden the hearts of the holy exiles in these western 
solitudes. Vast herds of cattle roam half-wild on the 
plains, and bands of mules and horses, whose fame has 
even reached the distant table-lands of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and excited the covetousness of the hunters— 
and thousands of which, from the day they are foaled to 
that of their death, never feel a saddle on their backs— 
cover the country. Indians (Mansitos) idle round the 
skirts of these vast herds (whose very numbers keep 
them together), living, at their own choice, upon the 
flesh of mule, or ox, or horse. 

Again, 

The mission of San Fernando is situated on a small 
river called Las Animas, a branch of the Los Martires. 
The convent is built at the neck of a large plain, at the 
point of influx of the stream from the broken spurs of 
the Sierra. The Savana is covered with luxuriant grass, 
kept down, however, by the countless herds of cattle 
which pasture on it. The banks of the creek are 
covered with a lofty growth of oak and poplar, which, 
near the Mission, have been considerably thinned for the 
purpose of affording fuel and building materials for the 
increasing settlement. The convent stands in the midst 
of a grove of fruit trees, its rude tower and cross peep- 
ing above them, and contrasting picturesquely with the 
wildness of the surrounding scenery. Gardens and 
orchards lie immediately in front of the building, and a 
vineyard stretches away to the upland ridge of the val- 
ley. The huts of the Indians are scattered here and 
there, built of stone and adobe, sometimes thatched 
with flags and boughs, but comfortable enough. The 
convent itself is a substantial building, of the style of 
architecture characterising monastic edifices in most 
parts of the world. Loopholes peer from its plastered 
walls, and on a flat portion of the roof a comically 
mounted gingall or wall-piece, carrying a two-pound 





ball, threatens the assailant in time of war. At one 

end of the oblong building, a rough irregular arch of | 
sun-burned bricks is surmounted by a rude cross, under 
which hangs a small but deep-toned bell—the wonder 
of the Indian peones, and highly venerated by the frayles | 
themselves, who received it as a present from a certain | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





venerable archbishop of Old Spain, and who, whilst 
guarding it with reverential awe, tell wondrous tales of 
its adventures on the road to its present abiding place. 


On the borders of California they fell in 
with the Mormons, of whom we haves lately 
heard so much, and this is Mr. Ruxton’s 
description of them. 


THE MORMONS IN CALIFORNIA. 


In the wide and well-timbered bottom of the Arkansa, 
the Mormons had erected a street of log shanties, in 
which to pass the inclement winter. These were built 
of rough logs of cottonwood, laid one above the other, 
the interstices filled with mud, and rendered impervious 
to wind or wet. At one end of the row of shanties 
was built the “church” or temple—a long building of 
huge logs, in which the prayer-meetings and holdings- 
forth took place. The band wintering on the Arkansa 
were a far better class than the generality of Mormons, 
and comprised many wealty and respectable farmers 
from the western states, most of whom were accustomed 
to the life of woodmen, and were good hunters. Thus 
they were enabled to support their families upon the 
produce of their rifles, frequently sallying out to the 
nearest point of the mountains with a waggon, which 
they will bring back loaded with buffalo, deer, and elk 
meat, thereby saving the necessity of killing any of their 
stock of cattle, of which but few remained. 

The mountain hunters found this camp a profitable 
market for their meat and deer-skins, with which the 
Mormons were now compelled to clothe themselves, and 
resorted there for that purpose—to say nothing of the 
attraction of the many really beautiful Missourian girls 
who sported their tall graceful figures at the frequent 
fandangoes. Dancing and preaching go hand in hand 
in Mormon doctrine, and the “temple” was generally 
cleared for a hop two or three times during the week, a 
couple of fiddles doing the duty of orchestra. A party 
of mountaineers came in one day, bringing some buffalo 
meat and dressed deer-skins, and were invited to be 
present at one of these festivals. 

Arrived at the temple, they were rather taken aback 
by finding themselves in for a sermon, which one of the 
elders delivered preparatory to the “ physical exercise.” 
The preacher was one Brown—called, by reason of his 
commanding a company of Mormon volunteers, “ Cap’en 
Brown ”—a hard-featured, black-coated man of five- 
and-forty, correctly got up in black continuations, and 
white handkerchief round his neck, a costume seldom 
seen at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, The Cap’en, 
rising, cleared his voice, and thus commenced, first 
turning to an elder (with whom there was a little 
rivalry in the way of preaching):—‘ Brother Dowdle!” 
—(brother Dowdle blushed and nodded: he was a long 
tallow-faced man, with black hair combed over his face) 
—“T feel like holding forth a little this afternoon, before 
we glorify the Lord,—a—a—in the—a—holy dance, 
As there are a many strange gentlemen now—a—pre- 
sent, it’s about right to tell ’em—a—what our doctrine 
just is, and so I tells ’em right off what the Mormons is, 
They are the chosen of the Lord; they are the children 
of glory, persecuted by the hand of man: they flies here 
to the wilderness, and, amongst the Jnjine and the 
buffler, they lifts up their heads, and crys with a loud 
voice, Susannah, and hurray for the promised land! Do 
you believe it? I know it. 

“ They wants to know whar we're going. Whar the 
church goes—thar we goes. Yes, to hell, and pull the 
devil off his throne—that’s what we'll do. Do you be- 
lieve it? I know it. 

“ Thar’s milk and honey in that land as we're gein’ to, 
and the lost tribes of Israel is thar, and will jine us. 
They say as we'll starve on the road, bekase thar’s no 
game and no water; but thar’s manna up in heaven, and 
it ll rain on us, and thar's prophets among us can make 
the water ‘come.’ Can't they, brother Dowdle?” 

“ Well, they can.” 

“ And now, what have the Gentiles and Philistines to 
say against us Mormons? They says we're thieves, and 
steal hogs; yes, dem! they say we has as many 
wives as we like. So we have. I’ve twenty—forty, 
myself, and mean to have as many more as I can get. 
But it’s to pass unfortunate femaies into heaven that I 
has ’em—yes, to prevent ‘em going to roaring flames 
and damnation that I does it. 

“Brother Dowdle,” he continued, in a hoarse, low 
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voice,” “ I’ve ‘ give out,’ and think we'd better begin the 
exercises grettful to the Lord.” 

Brother Dowdle rose, and, after saying that “he 
didn’t feel like saying much, begged to remind all hands, 
that dancing was solemn like, to be done with proper 
devotion, and not with laughing and talking, of which he 
hoped to hear little or none; that joy was to be in their 
hearts, and not on their lips; that they danced for the 
glory of the Lord, and not their own amusement, as did 
the Gentiles.” After saying thus, he called upon bro- 
ther Ezra to “strike up:” sundry couples stood forth, 
and the ball commenced. 

Ezra of the violin was a tall, shambling Missourian, 
with a pair of “homespun” pantaloons thrust into the 
legs of his heavy boots. Nodding his head in time with 
the music, he occasionally gave instructions to such of 
the dancers as were at fault, singing them to the tune he 
was playing, in a dismal nasal tone,— 

“ Down the centre —hands across,” 

“You, Jake Herring—thump it,” 

“ Now, you all go right a-head,— 

Every one of you hump it. 
Every one of you—hump it.” 

The last words being the signal that they should clap 
the steam on, which they did con amore, and with 
comical seriousness. 


Both the book club and the circulating 
library should order this volume. 





SCIENCE. 


The Science of Life ; or How to Live and what to Live 
for. With Practical Remarks on the Health, Diet, 
and Longevity. By a Physician. London: Kent and 
Richards. 1849. 

A titres book abounding in sound, sensible, and prac- 
tical advice for the management of health from infancy 
to old age. The writer informs us that he is a husband, 
a father, and a physician, and in this triple capacity he 
has sought from experience the best method of preser- 
ving a sound mind in a sound body. His instructions 
are eminently judicious. He does not recommend more 
than any careful person could conveniently practice. 
He is no ascetic; he does not object to harmless indul- 
gences, but whatever is cheerful and innocent, pleasant 
and innoxious, he permits to those who adopt his advice. 
He writes in a plain and intelligible style, so that he 
will be readily understood even by those who are least 
informed, and the result of his directions would no 
doubt be “a long life and a happy one.” It is a manual 
which every household should possess and which young 
and old will read with profit. 





FICTION. 


The Fountain of Arethusa. By Rosert Eyres 
Lanpor, M.A. Author of “The Fawn of 
Setorius,” &c. In 2 vols. London: 
Longman and Co. 


An ingenious fiction, designed to compare 
society as it is with society as it should be, or 
rather to contrast profession and action, in 
individuals and in communities. The author 
is a brother of the venerable Water SavaGE 
Lanpor, and there is a kindred cast of mind, 
insomuch that in some of the dialogues, of 
which great part of the work consists, we 
almost imagine that we see the vigorous hand 
of him who has called up out of their graves 
so many of the great dead to discourse wisdom 
to us after their several fashions, 

The object of this book is to teach philosophy 
through the medium of fiction and to ilhus. 
trate argument by examples. But, incidentally 
the author has thrown into it a vast amount of 
learning, historical, classical, and scientific, and 
he has invested the whole with the hues of a 
glowing imagination and the charms of a 
nervous and manly eloquence. 

The story is of one Antony Luawarpine, 
an English gentleman, who has learned the 





modern Greek tongue at Smyrna, and who has | Horneastle’s countenance seemed to be on fire—all the 


retired from the cares and gains of life to a 
small estate which he possesses in Derbyshire. 
In his neighbourhood there dwells one Mr. 
BartHotomew Horncastxz, a quaker, and 
with whom Lugwarprne makes acquaintance. 
This personage is described as a short, com- 
pact, very well-looking person, rather full than 
fat, with delicate skin, ruddy complexion, blue 
eyes, flaxen hair, frame strongly built, limbs 
and features symmetrically proportioned, num- 
bering some thirty-six or thirty-seven success- 
ful years, and dressed in the soberest costume 
of the second-class quaker. His character is 
drawn with great elaboration; as a man at 
once of reflection and of action, with an eye ever 
to the main chance, but bigotted to his own 
religious views and measuring all right and 
wrong by the rules of his own sect. Near 
them is a cavern in which the quaker imagines 
that he has espied some rich veins of lead ore. 
Anticipating large profits, he persuades his 
neighbour to join him in the enterprise, and 
fearing to entrust the discovery to others, 
they resolve upon exploring the cavern alone. 
They had noticed that a considerable portion 


of the floor was covered with water; so they | 


privately carry thither a boat to assist them 
in their researches. Mr. Horncastie brings 
a large trunk, with candles and provisions, and, 
without informing anybody whither they were 
bound, they proceed to the cave. But in 
their eagerness they remove a prop at the 
entrance: the roof, at that part, falls in, and 
to their dismay, they find themselves buried 
alive. 

As soon as the dust had ceased to suffocate us, we 
raised our lanterns, and would have rushed forth. 
Alas, the journey was short in that direction! With- 
out exchanging one word, we returned to our first 
position by the boat, and sat down. A hundred miners 
ina hundred months could not approach ts. Jacob 
Blizzard would conclude that we had been overwhelmed 
while standing upon the place so lately left by him, 
crushed beneath ten thousand tons at least. It would 
be like searching for two butterflies under a fallen 
pyramid. Mr. Miller, my father-in-law, who on the 
little Antonies’ behalf must officiate as executor and 
trustee, was not silly enough to waste his time for no 
better purpose than the coroner's satisfaction. Exclu- 
sive of the two surviving Antonies, he had fifteen other 
children to think about. Buried I was already, without 
his intervention, as effectually, and under as many 
stones, as the eldest of the Pharaohs. 


As soon as they had a little recovered from 
their first terror, they looked anxiously about 
for some means of escape All was closed 
behind them for ever, and nothing remained 
for them but to advance into the cave. They 
urge their oars, and as they advance they find 
the water becoming deeper and the cave 
wider; from almost stillness there was soon 
a perceptible stream, and then a rapid current, 
which they could not have resisted had they 
desired to do so. 

There is no doubt that any one of the geological pro- 
fessors would have given both his ears for a passage 
with us; and yet, as far as the present exercises of his 
science might be concerned, the price would have 
proved too much. Here was no leisure for the selection 
of specimens; and, though we had one in our punt, 
no stopping-places for the hammer. A much better 
geologist than myself might have learnt as little. He 
must have possessed sharp eyes who could distinguish, 
in such a tumult and by such a light, porphyry from 
pudding-stone—syenite from chalcedony—quartz or 
gneiss from grawacke of the third formation and mica 
slate. Some rocks were hurried by which dazzled us 
with the glitter of their crystals. We passed through 
along grotto, loftily arched, that reflected even such 
feeble rays as those by which it was now illuminated for 
the first time, with almost insufferable splendour, — Mr. 











colours of the rainbow, and ten thousand more, blazed 
everywhere around us—and we both gasped for breath. 
Another minute consigned us to the darkness against 
which our torches and lanterns contended almost in 
vain, even for a few yards above or on either side. 
Then awful and prodigious shapes presented themselves, 
but so obscurely that, at last, they may have been no 
worse than the suggestions of fancy strongly inflamed. 
That cat-shaped head, with huge round ears larger than 
either the wheels or the tilt of a stage-waggon, and 
whiskers thicker than its shafts—that snake-like back- 
bone longer than Oxford Street, which the waters had 
exposed knot by knot, joint by joint—were they indeed 
remnants of organized life in the first formation, or the 
mere mockeries of fantastic nature ? Under those vast 
caverns, which are discerned so far off by some sultry 
and sullen glare arising from themselves, do we behold 
fire without flame, not smoking but smouldering century 
after century ? If so, there wants but the very pro- 
bable misdirection of our stream toward that furnace, 
und then the earthquake, the volcano, the creation of a 
new island or two, the destruction of twenty cities.” 

For more than fifteen days they are hurried 
down this rapid to a depth, estimated by 
Mr. Lugwarpine as considerably below the 
Atlantic. At length just as their last candle 
was burnt out, and their last morsel of food 
eaten, they reach a huge whirlpool. Round 
and round they wheel, until the boat upsets, 
they are thrown into the flood and prepare to 
die. But gigantic weeds give them a holdfast, 
and after a struggle they are flung upon land. 

This mysterious stream was The Fountain of 
Arethusa. ‘The place in which they now find 
themselves is the Under-world, which is 
governed by the law of gravity reversed, the 
abode of the departed souls from the world 
above previous to the Christian era. An im- 
movable sun here makes perpetual day. Time 
is marked only by periodical showers ; there 
is no animal life, but abundance of fruit 
and vegetables. ‘The new comers look about 
them and from a height espy a magnificent 
city, which proves to be the abode of the old 
Romans. The yedple are all under the in- 
fluence of a ea moral law ; hope and desire 
are extinguished, but memory has become per- 
fect and eternal. Whatever has been once 
known is indelible, and, therefore, whatever 
they did on earth is ever before them to extit¢ 
pleasure or pain, joy or sadness. The mind of 
each is its own paradise or hell, and the know- 
ledge of this destroys all sense of jealousy or 
of revenge. The habits contracted above 
ground also abide by them there, so that such 
as were commenced in life, and whether good 
or evil, grow and perfect themselves. They 
are not flesh, nor spirit, but light bodies, fed 
by the light Elysian fruits, never sleeping, 
never growing weary. ‘Their only labour 1s 
building, in which they have acquired great 
skill, by improving their knowledge and taste 
gained on earth. If they approve the good 
deeds of any of their fellow-beings, they ex- 
press their admiration by erecting a superb 
edifice for his use. 

The appearance of two real corporeal men 
from the upper world, of course, excites am 
immense commotion in this community, which 
had not received a single addition since a 
period which our travellers soon asc¢ rtained 
to have been the era of the birth of Christ ; 
this fact makes them the more curious to learn 
what event it was that had put so sudden a 
stop to the stream of emigration thither. Our 
travellers, on the other hand, were equally 
desirous to see this spectre of the old world, of 
which they had heard and read so much, and 
to be introduced to the various great men 
who had figured in those days of old. The 
dialogues that ensue are the substance of the 
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book and the object to introduce which the 
fiction was framed. From this portion we 
can only take some miscellaneous passages, 
which will show the spirit in which Mr. 
Lanpor philosophizes and the excellent use 
he makes of the wide range of topics sug- 
gested by the meeting of men belonging to 
epochs so wide apart. 

The philosophers and statesmen of the under- 
world are especially anxious to learn what is 
that Christianity which had displaced the 
religion of which they had any knowledge 
and what were the practical benefits it had 
produced in directing men’s actions ; CrcERo 
inquires particularly whether Christianity, 
which so emphatically denounces wealth and 
the love of it, had annihilated the race of misers 
and usurers. He is astonished to hear that 
they still exist and flourish, and that men are 
just as eager in the pursuit of wealth, now 
that they profess to despise it, and assert it to 
be dangerous—as when it was deemed to be no 
offence against religion. CiceRo’s exclama- 
tions are full of eloquence, and alas! but toojust. 

Yet telling me this, my guest also says, that hardly 
Crassus was so rich as many among his countrymen; 
hardly one Roman citizen so poor, or one Roman slave 
so ill-fed, as are some millions of Christians! He says 
that the extremities of want and splendour may be seen 
daily within a few paces from one another! That the 
worshippers of this holy Teacher accumulate three times 
as much money as they can need either for themselves 
or their heirs. That among such penury and distress, 
many who must find sticcessors abroad and with diffi- 
culty by adoption, pick up gold and silver at every step, 
and carry them hidden in their bosoms as far as to the 
sepulchre. Others, if they be healthy and sensual, 
mock the miserable by ostentatious self-indulgence, at 
tables too profuse for the refined, and too tumultuous 
for the social. Plebeians, wealthy through sordid traffic, 
squander more than Asiatic riches on their sports, on 
their luxuries, on their vices, but seldom, if they can 
help it, on their neighbours. He says that not one of 
his countrymen now living has ever built an aqueduct 
for the public convenience, or a fountain, or a bath, or a 
forum; but that many patrician Christians worship in 
temples neither so spacious, nor so costly, nor so clean, 
nor so appropriately decorated, as their kitchens and 
stables. 

Look at this man! Why should he deceive us? Why 
lie maliciously to his country’s dishonour, and injuriously 
to his own? Yet how can we give credit to customs so 
impious and so abhorrent from common sense? We, too, 
had our usurers extortionately intent on dying rich; but 
such people talked not of virtue; no pretences were made 
by them to religious obedience. They were not the dis- 
ciples of a benevolent Master: saving or stealing, exact- 
ing or defrauding, it was not in defiance of a revelation 
from God. No other criminals can have been more 
atrociously wicked than were many of ours; but then 
hardly any other men can have lived under a responsi- 
bility less intelligible or assured. Like revolted gladia- 
tors, who had taken possession of a city in which there 
were neither governors nor magistrates, we did as we 
pleased. But these Christians, as they call themselves, 
believe that their Master is watching thent; that their 
Father is grieving for them,—a master and a father 
sent to them from God! They have access, it seems, to 
sacred books, to living oracles, to a present Deity! 
Reading lessons, every day, which they never practise; 
praying for guidance, every day, which they never follow; 
they talk, nay, they quarrel, too, about their religion! 
Again, let me remind you that I now speak, not of the 
profane, the reprobate, the hypocritical; but of wise and 
careful men; of chaste and temperate women; of their 
vestals, their matrons, their flamens, their augurs,—all 
comprehended in what they call a Christian community. 


_ And there is a bitter sarcasm in the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Cicero.—We save so much of your time as would 
have been required to repeat and explain those elemen- 
tary principles, which, however consistent in them- 
selves, appear irreconcileable with the practice of 
Christians. Our new guests haye heard from us no 


partial or inaccurate report of laws given by a divine 
authority ; laws consistent with wiscom, and designed 
for your present as well as your future good; laws 
plainly written with conditions annexed to them of 
happiness or misery ; which, nevertheless, you violate 
rather contumaciously than carelessly every day. To 
prevent confusion, it is determined that our farther in- 
quiry shall be prosecuted by Aristotle, Atticus, and 
myself ; the two judges interposing only for such addi- 
tional information as they may need. You will suffer 
no embarrassment from the captious subtleties of un- 
friendly pleaders; our single care is to reach the truth; 
the justest and the greatest among mankind must 
decide upon it. It will obviate future misapprehensions 
and evasions if I remind you that they are not your 
tempers and passions accidentally inflamed, of which we 
speak, but of your deliberate choice and habitual pre- 
ference, of the pursuits to which you devote your time 
and thoughts, studiously, laboriously, and often dis- 
tastefully ; for unless your nature differ greatly from 
ours, the accumulation of riches must be less pleasure- 
able than the expenditure of them: they are collected 
that they may be dispersed. But your industry begins 
early, its eagerness lasts all life through; and the ex- 
pected fruits are the reclamations of reason, the re- 
proaches of conscience, and God’s displeasure. In dis- 
regard of your peace, in despite of your religion, you 
will become rich. More money than you want, than 
you spend, than you think advantageous to your heirs, 
is coveted and saved. Oris it asked whether in Greece 
and Rome there were no misers? They are not your 
misers about whom we inquire. Our religion said little 
on the subject to warn us and dissuade us; its obliga- 
tions were nothing stronger than conjecture and pro- 
bability. We had no written laws, no revealed promises, 
no divine teachers. 

“ Tugwardine.—If what I said could have suggested 
the belief that all Christians are alike in this eagerness 
for wealth, or that their common Master is not grate- 
fully reverenced by a countless host of disciples who 
study his laws only to obey them, I have misrepresented 
their sincerity and my own intention. 

“ Cicero.—You have said that the grave, the moral, 
the provident, and even the pious, are occupied till old 
age in collecting riches which they cannot want either 
for themselves or for their heirs; that the chief solicitude 
of a prudent Christian is the increase of his estate. 

“ Lugwardine-—Our world is grown populous enough 
since you left it to comprehend many classes even 
of the enlightened. I will confess that this eagerness 
for gain characterizes if not the greater certainly the 
graver class. 

“ Aristotle—Let us move methodically in this new 
science, and feel secure that we understand its rudi- 
ments. As soon we have dismissed the richer Chris- 
tians, I am desirous to learn something of the poorer. 

“ Atticus.—Alexander has said that there can be 
none. It is more easy to understand how some may be- 
come rich than how any can remain poor. The Chris- 
tian religion enjoins beneficence among its disciples, or 
what our guest calls charity. A Christian is compas- 
sionate toward the unhappy. He must be gracious as 
well as just, courteous as weil as tolerant. He rejoices 
to augment the Creator’s glory through the creature’s 
happiness. He cannot think habitually on the higher 
dbject of his love without some similar emotion towards 
the lower. Only the Christian may understand what 
this feeling signifies, and through what obligations it is 
to him so powerful. He must share his bread with the 
hungry till it be consumed, or till none can continue to 
hunger. Every man, however unworthy or ungrateful, 
if he be also unhappy, is entitled to his compassion. 

“ Aristotle—Our respect for your capacity is not 
increased by the dishonest adroitness with which you 
advance and recede, affirm and retract. Qualify or 
equivocate as you may please, in such a community, 
while there is any wealth there can be no distress. 
Water will not more naturally descend to a lower level 
than its gold and silver.” 


As a specimen of Mr. Lanpor’s classical 
acquirements and familiar acquaintance with 
whatever has been transmitted to us relating 
to the men and manners of ancient Rome, take 
this graphic sketch of 


A ROMAN MILLIONAIRE. 





You may not be ignorant of the proprietor, M. Crassus. 


He possessed more houses than any other man ever did, 
in the world above ; and if we may count this as the 
twelfth, at least six to one in the present world, 
In both there has been the same rapid succession of 
them, At Rome he purchased no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the city and its violated Pomarium, not by 
streets only, but by wards, or, as we call them, regions, 
To render his bargains more expeditious and advanta- 
geous, he first secretly set them on fire. A much 
smaller sum than might otherwise have been demanded 
became sufficient to tempt the proprietor when his in- 
heritance was in flames; and the tenant yielded his 
right of occupation so much the more readily. Partly 
in the same manner did he extend his provincial estates. 
It was not difficult to convince a reluctant neighbour 
that he would, perhaps, find himself more pleasantly 
situated elsewhere, after his corn had been burnt, his 
horses, and his oxen driven away, his servants claimed 
from him as fugitives, or his children as malefactors. 

No other citizen, either in Rome or any where else, 
ever became half so rich. His last and greatest adven- 
ture was the only one, during more than sixty years, in 
which he proved to be unfortunate. Tempted by the 
gold of Seleucia, he sacrificed a proconsular army, his 
country’s honour, his own and his son’s lives. But 
Crassus never designed unprofitable mischief. He had 
none of that malice through which men are content to 
bruise or wound themselves if they may destroy some 
one else. On the contrary, he was cheerful, urbane, 
facetious, goodnatured, obliging. Whatever he could 
not keep, he would give away; his breath for instance, 
and his time. They cost him nothing, and he wonld 
help those for nothing by their expenditure who at pre- 
sent might possess nothing. or accused persons, 
destitute of any other advocate, because they were poor 
or hated as well as guilty, he pleaded most eloquently 
and gratuitously. They might requite him, perhaps at 
some future time. He possessed a great many thousand 
slaves, of whom he educated the more intelligent in such 
lucrative sciences as would enhance twentyfold their 
prices. Thus they earned money for him as physicians, 
architects, sculptors, painters, rhetoricians, artificers ; 
and for themselves also, with which to purchase their 
liberty, and manifest their gratitude. When thus set 
free, if they could offer him only a silver lamp, a golden 
chalice, a tortoiseshell table, or an inlaid cabinet, no- 
thing came amiss. A rich man thus gracious deserves 
to be thankfully approached when, instead of turning 
his shoulder upon your offering, he runs and meets it. 
These slaves throve the better for having served so 
provident a master. Criminals who were saved by his 
advocacy, his intercession, his power, could at least show 
a consciousness of their obligation, by distributing fire- 
brands among old houses and ripe corn. Far from 
sparing of the public treasury, he would sign drafts up- 
on its recources as a magistrate, both for his poorer and 
his more useful friends. In no other person have 
rapacity and good-nature been so pleasantly reconciled. 

The people will not suffer even his casual presence in 
Rome; but he is followed by freedmen whom he in- 
structed, clients whom he defended, candidates whom 
he patronized, and criminals whom he saved. 

Another portion of this work is to follow. 


It will largely extend the reputation won b 
gely I 
Mr. Lanpor’s previous performances. 








The Emigrant Family; or, the Story of an 
Australian Settler. By the Author of 
“Settlers and Convicts.” In 3 vols. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tue vigorous and graphic picture of Life in 
Australia presented in “ Settlers and Convicts,” 
will not be forgotten by any who read either 
the work itself or the copious extracts from it 
which appeared in these pages. The author 
has now sought to people that picture with 
persons, some real, some imaginary, and to 
conduct a drama upon the scene which he had 
so powerfully pourtrayed. 

Ie has not, however, succeeded in this so 
well as in his first endeavour, for he wants the 
skill to construct or to conduct a fiction. His 
capacity lies in narrative ; he can convey with 





wonderful spirit to the mind of the reader 
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whatever he has seen, but he has not the faculty 
of invention, and his imagination is neither 
strong enough, nor enough under the control 
of his judgment, to enable him to weave a 
probable plot, and contrive natural incidents 
and draw from fancy as distinctly as if he were 
copying places and persons palpable to the 
sight. With a great deal that is interesting 
and still more that is useful and informing, this 
fiction has been stripped of half its value by 
being made a fiction. If the author had been 
content merely to add another volume to his 
Settlers and Convicts, it would have been better 
for his fame and for his pocket. 

The best portions of the work are those 
which describe the convicts and their manner 
of life and modes of thinking. How these are 
mingled with the tale a brief outline will show. 

Lieutenant Bracron is a settler on the 
banks of the Morrumbidgee. He has two sons 
and two daughters. His overseer is Martin 
Beck, a black, who is stimulated, by the in- 
sults to which his colour exposes him, to cattle- 
stealing, in order that he may become rich and 
defy his tormentors—perhaps, revenge himself 
upon them. ‘The adventures in this sort of 
predatory warfare ; first, his tricks in wrongly 
marking the cattle, then by infecting the sheep 
of his neighbour with the scab because he 
thought himself suspected: then his flight, 
his wild life in the bush, and the incidents and 
personages he there fell in with, form the main 
portion of the narrative. He is ultimately shot 
by one of the Bractrons. ‘This, however, is 





mingled with love passages in the lives of the 


Lieutenant's family, and these afford oppor- 
tunity for contrast with the more real and life- 
like portions of the story, and permit of the 
introduction of sketches of a settler’s as well 
as a convict’s and bushman’s existence in the 
colony, so that a great deal of substantial 
information is contained under the veil of the 
fiction, and which will well reward perusal for 
its own merits. 

We have already presented to our readers an 
extract from this work among our “ Peeps into 
Unpublished Volumes.” We have space only 
for one other now, which, however, will produce 
a very favourable impression, for it is one of 
the best passages in the work. It should be 
premised that a gang of bush-rangers had 
discovered one of their comrades to be a 
traitor, and were about to inflict upon him the 
wild justice which in America is called 

LYNCH LAW. 

None of them speak to him. All his life is in his 
ears and eyes: it feels to him as if his ears were drums, 
and his eyes staring through iron-rings. Speak! he 
knows not that he even has lips or a tongue: his jaws 
move, but the sound is inarticulate, like the distant 
clatter and hum of a little mill—a rattle with a low 
buzzing moan, 

“T suppose we are all agreed,” says the Black, as 
they stand round looking up at him. 

For a second or two no one speaks: some continue to 
look as they were looking; some look away. Presently 
the soldier says, “ Justice must be done.” 

“You hear what’s said,” announces Beck quietly, 
and, cold as contempt itself, he leans back against the 
rock at the side of the gunyah, folding his arms and 
slowly throwing one foot over the other; then as the 
action shows him a little tuft of grass tangled in the 
rowel of his spur, quietly stooping and clearing it, and 
resuming his position. ‘ We want no revenge on you, 
my man: you're beneath that. But the man that be- 
trays his comrades is a wretch too dangerous to live—a 
dog that sneaks in and mauls in the dark—a death- 
snake that steeps his fang in the life-blood, without 
warning and without pity.” 

Again the Black paused and scanned the faces of his 
comrades. 

“ For one man that the lordly lion kills, twice, thrice 
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as many are killed by the devillish snake—a low miser- 
able reptile thing without body or limbs—nothing but a 
crawling head and tail.” 

Again he paused, and began to move impatiently as 
if he were awaiting a reply. “Speak, man!” he said 
at length, throwing himself up with energy, but: still 
with folded arms. “It’s your business to find out if 
there’s any chance left for you; ours to see whether it’s 
a fair one.” 

“And yet I must not speak,” thought the wretched 
being; “it will but aggravate them.” 

“ Last night at this time,” pursued the Black, almost 
mournfully, “if we had heard you were in the hands of 
the police, not a man here but would have risked his 
life freely, if there had been any chance to rescue you— 
crawler as you ever were. Twelve hours afterwards, 
we catch you eating and drinking and smoking—our 
blood. Speak, man!” 

And again, and again, and again: but how changed 
their tone from the night before! The echoes of the 
hills shouted back to hiran—* Speak, man!” 

He tried: he threw his head back in insupportable 
agony; half-way lifted his arm. Some rain came sud- 
denly along on the wind: more; faster and faster. 
“* Now,” he thought, “ there'll be a change.” 

A change? There was. The Black moved his arm, 
aad almost ere he did so, Brown came up and loosened 
the few remaining coils of the tether-rope that still hung 
about his waist; carried up the end-noose; put one arm 
through—put the other through; got it as high up as 
his neck—tightened it! 

Could it be? Was he to die? to die? He forgot the 
wet grass: he felt no horror of abjectness: he would 
confess the truth—the whole—if they would only let 
him live. He would go with them to the end of the 
world, 

“ Confess!” exclaimed the Black; “why he’s mad. 
After selling us to them, he’d go on now and sell them 
to us: and, by the powers! he thinks that’s going to 
make a man of him. And he’d ‘go with us to the end 
of the world’ too, and do the same again as often as he 
had a chance. No, Marcus; it’s my belief, and it’s 
everybody’s belief here, that you have seen enough of 
this world, and this world enough of you.” 

“ Let me live! oh, let me live, let me live!’ 

No pity. He is dragged along on his knees, imploring, 
shrieking, threatening, to where a tree grows close up 
by the rock, spreading out on one side its boughs upon 
the grass of the top, and stretching forth on.the other a 
long, massive, horizontal limb. But, though the end of 
the halter was even tossed over the beam, no man seemed 
to like to put his hand to it. 

Enraged at their indecision, the Black sprang at the 
barrel of the tree, worked himself up it, and crawled 
along the boughs on to the grassy ground above. “ Up 
with the end of that rope,” he cried; and, turning 
round, was out of sight in an instant. Soon afterwards, 
they heard something heavily dashed down upon the 
top. Half a minute to coil the rope’s end round a huge 
log; a look whether all was clear below; a shove with 
the foot; and the log falls to the ground—and the spy 
is spinning round and plunging horribly about in the 
air. 

Others will be found scarcely less graphic 
than this. It is in such scenes that the author 
excels. 


’ 





POETRY. 


Poetry, Past and Present; a Collection for every-day 
Reading and Amusement. By the Editor of 
“Church Poetry,” &c. London: Mozley. 1849. 

THE collections of, and selections from, the works of 

the British poets are innumerable. During the last 

twenty years, we have inspected some dozens of elegant 
little volumes professing to present the Beauties of the 

Poets, in the vain hope of finding one which included 

their beauties and their beauties only. The best was 

one edited by a Mr. F. (not T.) CAmpsetn. The 
second-best is the pretty volume before us ; it would 
have been the best, but for an injudicious mingling of 
second and third-rate original poems with the selections 
from the best works of the best poets, and which, in 
such company, appear to greater disadvantage than if 
the reader had not been compelled to contrast the ano- 





nymous poetaster with the genuine poet. The range 
of choice is extensive. It will be found a useful volume 
in the schoolroom, or for the country walk, and by its 
binding and printing it is fitted for the drawing-room 
table. 
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EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 





First Exercises in Logic. Designed for the Use of 
Students in Colleges. By J. T. Gray. London: 
Taylor and Walton. 

Loic made as simple as it is possible to make it; but 

that simplicity is perplexity. It will be a useful “ first 

book” for the student. 








The Principles of the Differential and Integral Caleu- 
lus, simplified. By Tuomas Tate. London; Long- 
man and Co. 1849. 

We confess this book to be beyond our acquirements. 

But we .#ve no doubt, from the success of the past 

publications of the author, that this is equally good, and 

will be equally acceptable to the mathematical student, 
to whose notice we commend it. 





RELICION. 
Family Prayers. By A Laxman. Second Edition. 
London: Groombridge and Son. 

THESE prayers, composed for morning and evening 
every day of the week, are adapted especially for those 
who are engaged in business. Their tone is solemn 
and earnest: they have no cant, and they have caught 
the spirit of the inimitable prayers of the Liturgy. — 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tue Eclectic Review for March opens with a vigorous 
paper on a subject of great present moment, “Financial 
Reform.” The tendency of it is to support the National 
Budget of Mr.Cobden. “ The Prospects of the Popular 
Cause in Europe” is another political essay, more hopeful 
than, we believe, the facts justify. “ The County Courts ” 
are described in another useful paper, and their benefits 
are greatly eulogised. The more literary articles are on 
Campbell’s life: “Bartlett's Forty Days in the Desert; ” 
the “ Life of Archbishop Usher;” and the “ Fountain of 
Arethusa.” This review is remarkable for possessing 
the vigour and learning of the Quarterlies. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, for March, among its 
abundance of antiquarian matter, has a curious article 
on “ Tradesmen’s Tokens,” and an alliterative poem on 
the deposition of “ King Richard II.” Its ample col- 
lection of literary and scientific intelligence, its historical 
chronicle, and copious Necrology, are distinctive features 
which make the Gentleman's Magazine far more yalu 
able, because more useful than its modern rivals. Age 
has brought to it no infirmities. > 

Tait's Edinburgh Magazine, for March. The opening 
paper is a vivid picture of English mismanagement in 
the colonies, and a warning to that class of political 
economists who seek to cure the eyil by totally abandoning 
our colonial possessions. Tarr adroitly argues that 
there would be no more reason in surrendering posses- 
sion of the colonies because the Whig Government are 
given to “ jobbing,” than there would be in surrendering 
a shop and its contents to a manager who had been 
found purloining. There are copious reviews of Captain 
Sturt’s work on Australia, and Mr. MAcCFARLANE’s 
“Ttaly;” a sketch of “The Dee,” a notice of the 
Scottish Academy's Exhibition, a paper of much novelty 
on “The Judges of England,” beside continued tales 
and Literary and Political Registers. We are glad to 
notice among the poetical contributors a name which 
Tue Critic was instrumental in bringing into notice. 
We copy 





LOVE’S ELOQUENCE. 
By E. H. Burginetoy, 
Author of ‘‘ Revelations of the Beautiful.” 
There’s not a day of sunshine now 
To awaken fay or fairy ; 
Then meet me with thy brightest brow, 
And make it summer, Mary. 
The cold hath robbed of half their bliss 
The robin and the starling ; 
Then give me back thy warmest kiss, 
Oh, give it back, my darling. 
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I lean upon thy heaving breast, 
Love’s own serene dominion, 

As sweetly as a babe could rest 
Upon an angel’s pinion. 

And, wordless in thy soft caress, 
The heart seems never lonely, 

As if the v'l and power to bless 
Exist in silence only. 

I would not carelessly invite 
One word of joy or sorrow: 

Be silent as the stars to-night, 
A gossip be to-morrow. 

This dreaminess is all divine, 
And soul is all acuteness ; 

Earth breathes in every word of thine, 
And heaven lies in thy muteness, 


Dolman’s Magazine, for March. The all-fertile theme 
of “ The Gold Region of California,” is treated of in an 
article that contains much information, caJlected and 
condensed frem the publications on the subject that now 
throng booksellers’ shops. There are some continued 
papets Whose former chapters were noticed in TuE 
Crete, a short tale called “ Casting the Grapnel,” and 
Whtch is intended to illustrate the power of morality and 
rectitude as a source of worldly advancement; and some 
sectarian papers and critieal notices. 

The Ethnological Journal for March. The interest 
created by this work has been deep-seated and enduring, 
though not sufficiently extensive to secure its prosperity 
as a commercial undertaking. The Journal was on 
the point of being discontinued, when several of its 
readers came forward with subscriptions to rescue it 
from the oblivion that threatened. In the present num- 
ber there is a great variety of matter, including a 
continuation of the very interesting series of articles 
“On the Importance of Mythology in the Study of 
Primeval History.” : : 

The Colonial Magazine for March. This Monthly 
has been greatly improved by infusing variety into its 
pages. Instead of learned and elaborate essays, plain- 
spoken and brief articles are introduced. Hence we 
have in the present number a contribution from the pen 
of the late Mr. CuARLEs BuLLER, M.P., on “Responsible 
Government for the Colonies ;” also articles on “Canadian 
Affairs,” “Central Australia,” “Earl Grey and the 
Mauritius,” “Ceylon and Guiana,” and a warm advo- 
cacy of “ Colonial Representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment,” beside much miscellaneous matter. 

The People’s Journal, and Howitts Journal, for 
March, contains a vast fund of readable and entertaining 
matter—all having for its object to improve the popular 
taste. Among the engravings is a likeness of the 
lecturer, GEonGre Dawson, M.A.—rather too roughly 
executed to be consistent with a faithful portrait. ‘ 

Sharpe's Magazine for March. The articles are too 
brief and too numerons to allow of reference to any in 
particular. We may mention, however, that most of 
the contributors have already become distinguished in 
the literary world. There are contributions from AGNES 
STRICKLAND, JoHN Timps, Mary Cowpen CLARKE, 
the author of “Frank Fairlegh,” and other known 
writers. The engraving is a very good illustration of a 
scene in CAMPBELL’s “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter.” 

The Family Herald for March contains the usual 
variety of romance, narrative, charade, and fun, with 
the still more curious “ Answers to Correspondents,” in 
themselves a romance. 

Pictorial History of England during the Thirty 
ears’ Peace. Part V. Second half. Knight. This 
half-part ranges over 1827-30—a period full of inte- 
resting data for such a writer as Miss MARTINEAU to 
work upon. 

The Land we Live in. Part XX. Charles Knight. 
Contains “Leeds and the Clothing District.” The 
illustrations are even more numerous than usual. 

France and its Revolutions. By Grorcr Lona, 
A.M. Charles Knight. The topics of the chapters 
before us are—‘“ The Hebertistes and Dantonistes,” 
“ The Festival of the Supreme Being,” “The Death of 
Robespierre.” A portrait of Rousseav is given. 

The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. 
Part XXVL. contains “ Hindustan, ” to “ Inclosure.” 

The National Library of Select Literature. Part 
Ij. Charles Knight. The studies of Shakspere are 
resuined. There is a good deal of research displayed in 
this part, and much chatty original matter about the 
great poet and several of his works, is contained in it. 

Frank Fairlegh. Part Ill. Hall & Co. The 
“ pupil” gets into sad disgrace, and promises to be the 


worthy hero of a spirited tale. CrurksHANk’s illus- 
trations are excellent. 

Con, Cregan. Part III. Orr and Co. We may 
truly say this is the most amusing tale of the season. 
Con.’s adventures entitle him to the reputations of an 
“Trish Gil Blas.” 

The Works of Shakspere. Parts XIV. and XV. 
Orr and Co. Coriolanus, with notes, occupies the whole 
of this double number. KEeNNy MEapows has been 
profuse with his woodcuts. 

A History of France and the French People. By 
G. M. Bussey and Tuomas Gaspry. Part X{I. Orr 
and Co. This part rapidly glances at the years 1488 
to 1515. 

Finden's Illustrated Edition of Byron’s Tales and 
Poems. Part X. (Orr and Co.) continues “ The Cor- 
sar. 

Milner’s Descriptive Atlas of Physical Geography 
(Parts XV. and XVI. Orr and Co.) contains the sub- 
ject of Meteorology. There are six large maps. 

Pasxton’s Magazine of Gardening for March. Orr 
and Co. The coloured plates in this work are a chief 
and desirable attraction. Those given in the present 
part form very prominent features. The record of 
experiments, and the information regarding facts estab- 
lished, are copious and learned—rather suitable, perhaps, 
for the prosessional than the amateur botanist and 
gardener. 

The Cottage Gardener for February. Orr. This is 
to the amateur what Paxton’s is to the professional 
gardener. There is an unusual abundance of matter. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Nemesis of Faith. By J. A. Frovupr, 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
1849. 

Never have we read a book which left upon 
the mind so profound and haunting a sense of 
pain as this remarkable volume. Never did 
we see so much that is beautiful, and so much 
that is terrible, so much that is true, and so 
much that is false, so much that pleases, and 
so much that offends, collected within the like 
number of pages. From the beginning to the end, 
it is one long moan of despair, the wailing of 
a soul that feels itself sinking, and knows not 
where to look for a hand to save it. Here we 
have a faithful picture of the progress of scep- 
ticism, and of the agony that attends the death 


of faith. So far it will be serviceable as a 
warning. But, unfortunately, the author 


pauses at the very point at which it is usual 
for the new birth of faith to dawn upon the 
despairing soul, and leaves us with the prospect 
as der and dreary as the present ; not only a 
thick darkness all about him, but not so much 
as a ray of hope glimmering through the future. 
The history of all minds who have thought for 
themselves is, we believe, very nearly the same, 
They begin with implicit faith, founded upon 
the confidence that youth has in the truth of 
all that is told to it by those to whom it has 
been accustomed to look up with respect. 
Then comes the era when the mind .begins to 
form its own opinions, and to question those 
which it has before implicitly accepted. It 
discovers how much of that which it had been 
taught as being indisputably true is false in fact, 
and, finding that it had been deceived in some 
matters, it begins to question all that it had once 
believed unquestioned. It feels some of the 
pillars of its faith shaken, and the whole fabric 
begins to tremble. Suddenly the youth dis- 
covers that he is involved in a maze of doubt, 
and he goes on to interrogate everything about 
him and within hin—the existence of his own 
soul—the being of a God—the life after death. 
But this lasts but for atime: the mind cannot, 
from its very constitution, long remain satisfied 
with negatives. Profounder reflection and 





larger experience show him that his scepticism 


is only a step in an argument, and not the con- 
clusion; he advances beyond it, and begins 
again to believe, and this time his faith is built, 
slowly but surely, upon the only safe founda- 
tion, the conviction of reason—and thus pre- 
judice changes to doubt—doubt to disbelief— 
and disbelief conducts again to a wholesome 
and manly faith—such faith as alone becomes 
a rational being—the faith that the intellect 
has created, and which is not, like the child's 
first faith, the impression of an uninquiring 
and unreasoning trust, but the assurance of 
one who is convinced. 

Mr. Frovupe has reached the third stage of 
the thinking mind’s progress: he began, like 
all of us, with the child’s delightful faith—the 
faith that is a feeling: he gained the thought- 
ful youth’s condition of questioning and doubt : 
from that he has passed to the immature man’s 
state of positive unbelief. He has not yet 
attained to the last and noblest condition into 
which the mature mind gradually enters— 
that purer and better and firmer faith which 
lies beyond the dark and dreary regions of 
doubt and unbelief. This book of his truth- 
fully and eloquently describes all the stages 
through which he has travelled, except the last. 
He introduces himself to us as a confiding 
child, he quits us an unbelieving man, with 


A fire in his heart, 
And a fire in his brain, 


hopeless, wretched, despairing ; looking with 
anguish upon a past whose sunshine he thinks 
never can return, and into a future that to him. 
is all darkness and desolation. 

We have heard some persons emphatic in 
their condemnation of this volume. They call 
it a dangerous book, a deistical book, a book 
to disturb settled faith, and fraught with mis- 
chief to readers who are not fore-armed against 
its fallacies. We must confess that we view it 
in a different light. So far from being dan- 
gerous, as tending to encourage scepticism, its 
agonizing pictures of the pangs of doubt, and 
the wretchedness of unbelief, are calculated to 
deter the reader from incurring any risk of 
lunging into the same horrible abyss. ‘True 
it is that he ends in unbelief—that he quits us 
a sceptic, and asserting that scepticism is the 
result of human reason and experience. But, 
as we have shown, it is only a stage in the 
highway to real faith, and Mr. Frovupx has 
proved the impossibility of resting there, for if 
all were to do so, this fair world would become 
a hell. There needs but the precaution of 
taking up this book with the knowledge that it 
is a faithful picture of the progress of a reflecting 
mind to a certain point in its career, when its 
faculty for destroying is more active than its 
faculty for constructing—when it has pulled 
down all its old temples, and has not begun to 
build new ones,—to make it profitable reading, 
not by way of an example to be followed, 
but as a warning against that which should be 
shunned. 

We have no doubt that it was not the 
author’s purpose that it should be so used. 
He has become an unbeliever ; as such, he has 
seceded from the ministry to which he was 
ordained, he has acknowledged his scepticism 
to be the cause, and he has written this volume 
as a justification of himself by showing how it 
was that his unbelief grew upon him and mas- 
tered him. It is as a faithful and singularly 
eloquent sketch of the progress of a mind 
through the various stages that have been 
trodden by thousands before him, and will yet 
be traversed by thousands to come, that the 





volume has a value, for we do not remember 
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ever before to have seen them so truthfully 
and vigorously depicted. 

We have said that it is eloquently done. 
Seldom, indeed, does so eloquent a book claim 
the notice of the critic. As extracts will pre- 
sently show, it is full of the finest poetry, both 
of thought and of expression. Its graces are 
eminently attractive, and we cannot recognize 
the policy of those who would pass such a work 
in sheave, or treat it only with abuse. Silence 
will not prevent it from becoming known, and 
abuse will only awaken curiosity, and tempt to 
its perusal. ‘The most prudent, and the most 
‘i. ag course is, we believe, that which we 

ave adopted, to acknowledge its merits, to 
point out its faults, to show its shortcomings, 
to expose its fallacies, so that they who read it 
may do so with a knowledge of its dangers and 
defects, and with the mind previously armed 
against its fallacies. 

Let us add, moreover, that this is not a book 
to place in the hands of youth. It is especially 
for the matured in mind, who can at once 
detect its errors, and trace them to their source. 
We would not have it read by those who are 
intellectually weak. It might do mischief to 
these latter, but to the former it will be ser- 
viceable, by showing them through what perils 
they have passed, and confirming their pre- 
sent faith by the revelation so frankly made of 
the pangs of unbelief. 

Hearken, then, to 


THE AGONY OF AN INFIDEL. 


When I go to church, the old church of my old child 
days, when I hear the old familiar bells, with their 
warin sweet heart music, and the young and the old 
troop by along the road in their best Sunday dresses, 
old well-known faces, and young “unknown ones, which 
by and by will grow to be so like them, when I hear the 
lessons, the old lessons, being read in the old way, and 
all the old associations come floating back upon me, 
telling me what I too once was, before I ever doubted 
things were what I was taught they were; oh, they 
sound so sad, so bitterly sad. The tears rise into my 
eyes; the church seems full of voices, whispering round 
me, Infidel, Infidel, Apostate; all those believing faces 
in their reverent attention glisten with reproaches, so 
calm, they look so dignified, so earnestly composed. I 
wish—I wish I had never been born. Things grow 
worse and worse at home. Little things I have let fall 
are turned against me. The temperature is getting 
very cold, and our once warm and happy family, where 
every feeling used to flow so sweetly together in one 
common stream, seems freezing up, at least wherever I 
am, into disunited ice crystals, Arthur, Arthur, the 
sick heart often wants a warm climate as well as the 
sick body. They talk in whispers before me. Religious 
subjects are pointedly avoided. If I say anything my- 
self, I am chilled with frosty monosyllables, and to no 
one soul around me can I utter out a single thought. 
What! Do they fancy it is any such wonderful self- 
indulgence, this being compelled to doubt what they stay 


And what better warning would he have 
than this— 
AN INFIDEL’S WAILING FOR THE PAST. 


Arthur, is it treason to the Power which has given us 
our reason, and willed that we shall use it, if I say I 
would gladly give away all I am, and all I ever may 
become, all the years, every one of them which may be 
given me to live, but for one week of my old child's faith, 
to go back to calm and peace again, and then to die in 
hope. Qh for one look of the blue sky as it looked then 
when we called it Heaven! The old black wood lies 
round the house as it lay then, but I have no fear now 
of its dark hollow, of the black glades under its trees. 
There are no fairies and no ghosts there any more; 
only the church bells and the church music have any- 
thing of the old tones, and they are silent, too, except at 
rare, mournful, gusty intervals. Whatever after evi- 
dence we may find, if we are so happy as to find any, 
to strengthen our religious convictions, it is down in 
childhood their roots are struck, and it is an old asso- 
ciation that they feed. Evidence ean be nothing but a 
stay to prevent the grown tree from falling; it can 
never make it grow or assist its powers of life. The 
old family prayers, which taught us to reverence prayer, 
however little we understood its meaning; the far dearer 
private prayers at our own bedside; the dear friends for 
whom we prayed; the still calm Sunday, with its best 
clothes and tiresome services, which we little thought 
were going so deep into our heart, when we thought 
them so long and tedious; yes, it is among these so 
trifling seeming scenes, these, and a thousand more, 
that our faith has wound among our heartstrings; and 
it is the thought of these scenes now which threatens 
me with madness as I call them up again. 

Who is there who will not recognize in his 
own memory the truth and poetry of this pic- 
ture of 

THE FAITH OF CHILDHOOD. 

When my eyes wander down the marble pages on the 
walls of the church aisles, or when 1 stray among the 
moss-grown stones lying there in their long grassy 
couches in the churchyard, and spell out upon them the 
groupings of the fast crumbling names, there I find the 
talisman. It is home. Far round the earth as their 
life callings may have scattered men, here is their trea- 
sure, for here their heart has been. They have gone 
away to live; they come home to die, to lay their dust 
in their father’s sepulchre, and resign their consciousness 
in the same spot where first it broke into bemg. Whe- 
ther it be that here are their first dearest recollections of 
innocent happiness; whether the same fair group which 
once laughed around the old fire-side would gather in 
together and tie up again the broken links in the long 
home where they shall never part again; whether there 
be some strange instinct, which compels all men back 
to the scene of their birth, to lay their bodies down in 
the same church which first received them, and where 
they muttered their first prayer: whatever be the cause 
—like those cunning Indian weapons which, projected 
from the hand, fly up their long are into the air, yet 
when their force is spent glide back to the spot from 
which they were flung—the spent life travellers carry 
back their bodies to the old starting point of home. 

The fish struggle back to their native rivers; the pas- 
sage birds to the old woods where they made their first 





trusting in? That it is a licence for some strange sin? | 


No, no, no. And yet they are right too—yes, it is very 
good, and very right. They are only following the old 
lesson, which I followed too once, that belief comes of 
obedience; and that it is only for disobedience that it is 
aken from us. My father says before them, that I am 
indolent and selfish: and the rest seems all of a piece 
and a part of the same thing, * * * Yet God is 
my witness, nothing which I ever believed has parted 
from me, but it has been torn up by the roots bleeding 
out of my heart. Oh! that tree of knowledge, that 
death in life. Why, why are we compelled to know 





anything, when each step gained in knowledge is but 
one more nerve summoned out into consciousness of 
pain? Better, far better, if what is happier is better, to 
live on from day to day, from year to year, caring only 
to supply the wants each moment feels, leaving earth to 
care for earth, and the present for the present, and 
never seeking to disentomb the past, or draw the curtain 
of the future, 


adventure on the wings which since have borne them 
round the world. The dying eagle drags his feeble 
flight to his own eyrie, and men toil-worn and care-worn 


gather back from town and city, from battle-field or 


| commerce mart, and fling off the load where they first 


began to bear it. Home—yes, home is the one perfectly 
pure earthly instinct which we have. We call heaven 
our home, as the best name we know to give it. So 
strong is this craving in us, that, when cross fortune has 
condemned the body to a distant resting-place, yet the 
name is written on the cenotaph in the old place, as if 
only choosing to be remembered in the scene of its own 
most dear remembrance. Oh, most touching are these 
monuments! Sermons more eloquent were never heard 
inside the church walls than may be read there. Whe- 
ther those hopes, written there so confidently, of after 
risings and blessed meetings beyond the grave, are any 
more than the “ perhaps” with which we try to lighten 
up its gloom, and there be indeed that waking for which 
they are waiting there so silently, or whether these few 
years be the whole they are compelled to bear of per- 


sonal existence, and all which once was is reborn again 
in other forms which are not there any more, still are 
those marble stones the most touching witness of the 
temper of the human heart, the life in death protesting 
against the life which was lived. 

Nor, I think, shall we long wonder or have far to 
look for the causes of so wide a feeling, if we turn from 
the death side to the life side, and see what it has been 
to us even in the middle of the very business itself of 
living. For as it is in this atmosphere that all our 
sweetest, because most innocent, child memories are 
embosomed, so all our life along, when the world but 
knows us as men of pleasure or men of business, when 
externally we seem to have taken our places in profes- 
sions, and are no longer single beings, but integral parts 
of the large social being; at home, when we come home, 
we lay aside our mask and drop our tools, and are no 
longer lawyers, sailors, soldiers, statesmen, clergymen, 
but only men. We fall again into our most human 
relations, which, after all, are the whole of what belongs 
to us as we are ourselves, and alone have the key-note 
of our hearts. There our skill, if skill we have, is 
exercised with real gladness on home subjects. We are 
witty if it be so, not for applause but for affection. We 
paint our father’s or our sisters’ faces, if so lies our gift, 
because we love them; the mechanic's genius cemes out 
in playthings for the little brothers, and we cease the 
struggle in the race of the world, and give our hearts 
leave and leisure to love. No wonder the scene and all 
about it is so dear to us. How beautiful to turn back 
the life page to those old winter firesides, when the 
apple hoards were opened, and the best old wine came 
up out of its sawdust, and the boys came back from 
school to tell long stories of their fagging labours in the 
brief month of so dear respite, or still longer of the day’s 
adventures and the hair-breadth escapes of larks and 
blackbirds. The merry laugh at the evening game; 
| the admiring wonder of the young children woke up 
from their first sleep to'see their elder sisters dressed 
out in smiles and splendour for the ball at the next 
| town. It may seem strange to say things like these 
| have any character of religion; and yet I sometimes 
| think they are themselves religion itself, forming, as 
they do, the very ivtegral groups in such among our 
life pictures as have been painted in with colours of real 
purity. Even of the very things which we most search 
for in the business of life, we must go back to home to 
find the healthiest types. The loudest shouts of the 
world’s applause give us but a faint shadow of the pride 
we drew from father’s and sister's smiles, when we came 
back with our first school prize at the first holidays. 
The wildest pleasures of after-life are nothing like so 
sweet as the old game, the old dance, old Christmas, 
with its mummers and its mistletoe, and the kitchen 
saturnalia. Nay, perhaps, even the cloistered saint, who 
is drawing a long life of penitential austerity to a close, 
and through the crystal gates of death is gazing already 
on the meadows of Paradise, may look back with awe at 
the feeling which even now he cannot imitate, over his 
first prayer at his mother's side in the old church at 
home. 


And again behold the Infidel weeping over 
the tomb of his dead faith—such scalding 
tears ! 











THE RELIGION OF HOME, 

Yes, there we all turn our eyes at last; the world’s 
glitter for a time blinds us; but with the first serious 
thought the old notes come echoing back again. It is 
as if God, knowing the weary temptations, the hollow 
emptiness of the life which yet we needs must lead, 
had ordained our first years for the laying in an uncon- 
scious stock of sweet and blessed thoughts to feed us 
along our way. We talk much of the religious discipline 
of our schools, and moral training and mind developing, 
and what more we will of the words without meaning, 
the hollow verbiage of our written and spoken thoughts 
about ourselves; yet I question w hether the home of 
childhood has not more to do with religion than all the 
teachers and the teaching, and the huge unfathomed 
folios. Look back and think of it, and we cannot sepa- 
rate the life we lived from our religion, nor our religion 
from our life. They wind in and in together, the gold 
and silver threads interlacing through the warp; and 
the whole forms together then in one fair image of what 
after-life might and ought to be, and what it never is, 
No idle, careless, thonghtless man, so long as he persists 
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in being what he is, can endure the thought of home any 
more than he can endure the thought of God. At his 
first return to himself, it is the first thought which God 
sends * * * * well for him if it be not too late. 
If we could read the diary of suicide, and trace the 
struggles of the bleeding heart, in suspense yet between 
the desire and its execution, yet drawing nearer and 
ever nearer, and gazing with more fixed intensity on the 
grave as the end of its sorrow, ah, will not the one fair 
thought then on which it will last rest be the green 
memories of home! The last deep warning note either 
filling up and finishing the measure of despair with its 
maddening loveliness, or else, if there be one spot not 
utterly wasted and destroyed where life and love can yet 
take root and grow, once more to quicken there, and 
win back for earth its child again. 

The world had its Golden Age—its Paradise—and 
religion, which is the world’s heart, clings to its memory. 
Beautiful it lies there—on the far horizon of the past— 





the sunset which shall, by and by, be the sunrise of 


Heaven Yes, and God has given us each our own 
Paradise, our own old childhood, over which the old 
elories linger—to which our own hearts. cling, as all we 
have ever known of Heaven upon earth * * * And 
there, as all earth’s weary wayfarers turn back their 
t il-j ued eyes, SO do the poor spec ulators, one of whom 
is this writer, whose thoughts have gone astray, who 
has been sent out like the raven from the window of the 
ark, and flown to an 
finding no place for his soul to rest, no pause for his 


| fro over the ocean of speculation, 


aching wings, turn back in thought, at least, to that | 


old time of peace—that village church—that child- 
faith—which, once lost, is never gained again—strange 
mystery-——is never gained again—with sad and weary 
longing! Ah! you who look with cold eyes on such a 
one, and lift them up to Heaven, and thank God you 
are not such as he,—and call him hard names, and 
think of him as of one who is forsaking a cross, and 
pursuing unlawful indulgence, and deserving all good 
men’s reproach! Ah! could you see down below his 





| 


father, our mother, brothers, sisters: and the old faces 
of the old servants, and the sheep and the cows in the 
meadow, and the birds upon the trees, and the poultry 
in the bushes, and the sky, and God who lived in it; 
and that was all. And what a beautiful all! My 
delight, in the long summer afternoons, was to lie 
stretched out upon the grass, watching the thin white 
clouds floating up so high there in the deep ether, and 
wondering how far it was from their edge up to the 
blue, where God was. 

I have often thought it is part of the inner system of 
this earth that each one of us should repeat over again 
in his own experience the spiritual condition of each of 
its antecedent eras; and surely we at home in this way 
repeated over again the old patriarchal era in all its 
richness. Here were we in our little earth. There 
above was our Father in heaven—not so far away. He 
heard us when we prayed to Him—His eyes were ever 
upon us—He called us His children—He loved us and 
cared for us. The imagination is too true to discrimi- 
nate great distances of time. God had been down on 
this earth of ours; and talked to the patriarchs and to 
Moses. They were very old; but then papa was very 
old too, and I used to look at his silver hair, and won- 
der whether he had ever seen Abraham—whether he 
perhaps had seen God. Nay, once I remember, in an 
odd confusion of the name of father, the thought cross- 
ing me that he might be something very high indeed. 

Well, to such children as we were, Sunday was a very 
intense delight. First of all, there were no lessons; 
then we had our best clothes; we had no employment 
which we liked, that Sunday interfered with We 
might not dig in the gardens; but we did not complain 
of that if we might still look at the flowers and smell 
them. Everything was at rest about us. The school- 
room was shut up. The family dined between churches, 
so that that day we were admitted to the parlour, and 
going to church was delightful. The day was God’s 
own particular day, and church was God’s own house. 


| He was really there we were told, though I rather 


heart's surface, could you count the tears streaming | 
down his cheeks, as out through some church-door into | 


the street come pealing the old familiar notes, and the 


old psalms which he cannot sing, the chaunted creed | 


which is no longer his creed, and yet to part with which 
was worse agony than to lose his dearest friend; ah! 
you would deal him lighter measure. What, is not his 
cup bitter enough, but that all the good, whose kind- 
ness at least, whose sympathy and sorrow, whose prayers 
he might have hoped for, that these must turn away 
from him, as from an offence, as from a thing forbid ?— 
that he must tread the wine-press alone, calling no God- 
fearing man his friend; and this, too, with the sure 
knowledge that coldness, least of all, he is deserving, for 
God knows it is no pleasant task which has been laid 
upon him! Well, be it so. You cannot take my heart 
from me. You cannot take away my memory. I will 
not say, would to God you could, although it is through 
these that I am wounded, and, if these nerves were 
killed, I should know pain no longer. No, cost me 
what it will, I will struggle back, and reproduce for 
myself those old scenes where then I lived—that old 
faith which, then, alas! I could believe—which made 
all my happiness, so long as any happiness was possible 
to me. 


It is Wordsworth who says— 


Heaven hangs about us in our infancy : 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 
Yet he beholds the light, and whence it flows— 
He sees it in his joy. 


The confiding, unquestioning faith of child- 
hood is a feeling ; is it not an instinct? With 
the boy it is asentiment. With what exquisite 
beauty is depicted 

THE SCHOOLBOY'S FAITH. 

In the school-room lay our duties; outside, in the 
garden, or in the copses beyond, where the brook ran 
and the violets grew, was our pleasure place, while round 
it all lay the great wood with its dark trees and gloomy 
under-paths, into which we gazed with a kind of awful 
horror, as the ghost and robber and fairy-haunted edge 
of the world which closed it in. We were like an old 
camp in the wilderness, on some Arabian oasis, in which 
we lived as the old patriarchs lived. We had our 





wondered we did not see him; and to go there was the 
happiest thing we knew. I thought the services rather 
long, and I did not much understand them; but I always 
liked all except the sermon. I liked evening service 
best because it was shorter; but I remember thinking 
it was not wisely shortened : and I would gladly have 
compounded to take back litany and communion to get 
off sermon. It was long words again; and I felt towards 
it much as I did to school-room prayers. As Goéthe 
says of Gretchen, when we were at church it was— 
“ Halb Kinderspiel halb Gott im Herzen.” 


Yet we loved God in our child’s fashion, and it was 
the more delightful that neither feeling absorbed us. 
The singing was very pleasant; but best of all it was 
when a poor, tco-curious robin had strayed into the aisles, 
and went wandering in alarmed perplexity up and down 
among the long arches, beating its little beak against 
the window glass, or alighting on the shoulder of one of 
the little painted cherubims, with its shrill note lending 
a momentary voice to the stone harp which hung string- 
less in those angel-fingers. 


Mr. Frovpe refers the first disturbance of 
his faith to the adoption by his father of doc- 
trines which, called those of the Anglican 
Church, are in fact, Roman Catholic. Too 
much was demanded of his faith, and it toppled 
down altogether. Indignant at the cause of 
his misery, he exclaims : 

Wo tothe unlucky man who as a child is taught,even 
as a portion of his creed, what his grown reason must for- 
swear. Faith endures no baring of the surface ;.it 
is a fair, delicate plant transported out of Paradise 
into an alien garden, where surest care alone can 
foster it. But wound the tenderest shoot—but break 
away one single flower, and though it linger on for 
years, feeding upon stimulants and struggling through 
a languishing vitality, it has had its death-blow ; 
the blighted juices fly trembling back into the heart, 
never to venture out again. 

At this point in his mental career we pause. 
We have seen him amid the religion of child- 
hood, and in the faith of boyhood; and we 
have beheld the first shadow that passed 
athwart his heayen. His next struggle was 





agninet the temptation to abandon his reason 
altogether, and submit himself to the dogmas 
of Rome as the only refuge from doubt. 








Stokers and Pokers. By the Author of “Bub- 
bles,” &c. Murray. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
We return to this very interesting work for a 
few more gleanings. ‘The recent extraordinary 
robbery of the mail on the Great Western 
Railway, will give a special interest to the fol- 
lowing description of 
THE FLYING POST-OFFICE. 

This office, which every evening flies away from 
London to Glasgow, and wherein Government clerks 
are busily employed in receiving, delivering, acd sorting 
letters all the way, is a narrow carpeted room, twenty- 
one feet in length by about seven in breadth, lighted 
by four large reflecting lamps inserted in the roof, and 
by another in a corner for the guard. Along about 
two-thirds of the length of this chamber there is affixed 
to the side wall a narrow table, or counter, covered with 
green cloth, beneath which various letter bags are 
stowed away, and above which the space up to the roof 
is divided into six shelves fourteen feet in length, each 
containing thirty-five pigeon-holes of about the size of 
the little compartments in a dove-cote. At this table 
and immediately fronting these pigeon-holes, there were 
standing as we flew along, three Post-office clerks in- 
tently occupied in convulsively snatching up from the 
green-cloth counter, and in dexterously inserting into 
the various pigeon-holes, a mass of letters which lay 
before them, and which, when exhausted, were instantly 
replaced from bags which the senior clerk cut open, and 
which the guard who had presented them then shook 
out for assortment. On the right of the chief clerk the 
remaining one-third of the carriage was filled nearly to 
the roof with letter-bags of all sorts and sizes, and 
which an able-bodied Post-office guard, dressed in his 
shirt-sleeves and laced waistcoat, was hauling at and 
adjusting according to their respective brass-labels. 
At this laborious occupation the clerks continue stand- 
ing for about four hours and a half; that is to say, the 
first set sort letters from London to Tamworth, the 
second from Tamworth to Preston, the third from Pres- 
ton to Carlisle, and the fourth letters from Carlisle to 
Glasgow. The clerks employed in this duty do not 
permanently reside at any of the above stations, but are 
usually removed from one to the other every three 
months, 

As we sat reclining and ruminating in the corner, the 
scene was as interesting as it was extraordinary. In 
consequence of the rapid rate at which we were travel- 
ling, the bags which were hanging from the thirty brass 
pegs on the sides of the office had a tremulous motion, 
which at every jerk of the train was changed for a mo- 
ment or two into a slight rolling or pendulous move- 
ment, like towels, &c., hanging in a cabin at sea. While 
the guard’s face, besides glistening with perspiration, 
was—from the labour of stooping and hauling at large 
letter-bags—as red as his scarlet coat which was hang- 
ing before the wall on a little peg, until at last his 
cheeks appeared as if they were shining at the lamp 
immediately above them almost as ruddily as the lamp 
shone upon them—the three clerks were actively moving 
their right hands in all directions, working vertically 
with the same dexterity with which compositors in a 
printing-office horizontally restore their type into the 
various small compartments to which each letter be- 
longs. Sometimes a clerk was seen to throw into 
various pigeon-holes a batch of mourning letters, all 
directed in the same handwriting, and evidently an- 
nouncing some death; then one or two registered letters 
wrapped in green covers. For some time another clerk 
was solely employed in stuffing into bags newspapers 
for various destinations. Occasionally the guard, leaving 
his bags, was seen to poke his burly head out of a large 
window behind him into pitch darkness, enlivened by 
the occasional passage of bright sparks from the funnel- 
pipe of the engine, to ascertain by the flashing of the 
lamps as he passed them, the precise moment of the 
train clearing certain stations, in order that he might 
record it in his “time-bill.” Then again a strong smell 
of burning sealing-wax announced that he was sealing 
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up, and stamping with the Post-office seal, bags, three 
or four of which he then firmly strapped together for 
delivery. All of a sudden, the flying chamber received 
a hard sharp blow, which resounded exactly as if a 
cannon-shot had struck it. This noise, however, merely 
announced that a station-post we were at that moment 
passing, but which was already far behind us, had just 
been safely delivered of four leather-bags, which on 
putting our head out of the window, we saw quietly 
lying in the far end of a large strong iron-bound sort of 
landing-net or cradle, which the guard a few minutes 
before had by a simple movement lowered on purpose 
to receive them. But not only had we received four 
bags, but at the same moment, and apparently by the 
same blow, we had, as we flew by, dropped at the same 
station three bags which a Post-oflice authority had 
been waiting there to receive. The blow that the pen- 
dent bag of letters, moving at the rate say of forty miles 
an hour, receives, it being suddenly snatched away, must 
be rather greater than that which the flying one re- 
ceives on being suddenly at that rate dropped on the 
road, Both operations, however, are effected by a pro- 
jecting apparatus from the flying post-office coming 
suddenly into contact with that protruding from the 
post. 

As fast as the clerks could fill the pigeon-holes be- 
fore them, the letters were quickly taken therefrom, tied 
up into a bundle, and then by the guard deposited into 
the leather bag to which they belonged. On very 
closely observing the clerks as they worked, we dis- 
covered that, instead of sorting their letters into the 
pigeon-holes according to their superscriptions, they 
placed them into compartments of their own arrange- 
ment, and which were only correctly labelled in their 
own minds; but as every clerk is held answerable for 
the accuracy of his assortment, he is very properly 
allowed to execute it in whatever way may be most 
convenient to his mind or hand. 

Besides lame writing and awkward spelling, it was 
curious to observe what a quantity of irrelevant nonsense 
is superscribed upon many letters, as if the writer’s 
object was purposely to conceal from the sorting clerk 
the only fact he ever cares to ascertain, namely, the 
post town. Their patience and intelligence, however, 
are really beyond all praise; and although sometimes 
they stand for eight or ten seconds holding a letter close 
to their lamp, turning sometimes their head and then it, 
yet it rarely happens that they fail to decipher it. In 
opening one bag, a lady's pasteboard work-box appeared 
all in shivers. It had been packed in the thinnest de- 
scription of whitey-brown paper. The clerk spent nearly 
two minutes in searching among the fragments for the 
direction, which he at last discovered in very pale ink, 
written apparently through a microscope with the point 
of a needle. The letters sorted in the flying post-office 
are, excepting a few “late letters,” principally cross- 
post letters, which, although packed into one bag, are 
for various localities. For instance, at Stafford the 
mail takes up a bag made up for Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton and intermediate places, the letters for which, 
being intermixed, are sorted by the way, and left at the 
several stations. 

The bags have also to be stowed away in compart- 
ments according to their respective destinations. One 
lot for Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin; one for 
Chester; a bundle of bags for Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
Market-Drayton, Eccleshall, Stone, Crewe, Rhuabon; a 
quantity of empty bags to be filled coming back; a lot 
for Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Carlisle; and one great 
open bag contained all the letter-bags for Dublin taken 
upon the road. 

The minute arrangements necessary for the trans- 
action of all this important business at midnight, while 
the train is flying through the dark, it would be quite 
impossible to describe. The occupation is not only 
highly confidential, but it requires unceasing attention, 
exhausting to body and mind. Some time ago, while 
the three clerks, with their right elbows moving in all 
directions, were vigorously engaged in sorting their 
letters, and while the guard, with the light of his lamp 
shining on the gilt buttons and gold lace which em- 
blazoned the pockets of his waistcoat, was busily sealing 
a letter-bag, a collision took place, which, besides killing 
four men, at the same moment chucked the sorting 
clerks from their pigeon-holes to the letter-bags in the 
guard’s compartment. In due time the chief clerk re- 
covered from the shock; but what had happened—why 








he was lying on the letter-bags—why nobody was sort- 
ing—until he recovered from his stupor he could not 
imagine. 

The refreshment room at Wolverton is an- 
other marvel. The establishment consists of 

1. A matron or generallissima. 

2. Seven very young ladies to wait upon the pas- 
sengers. 

3. Four men and three boys do. do. 

4. One man-cook, his kitchen-maid, and his two 
scullery-maids. 

5. Two housemaids. 

6. One still-room-maid, employed solely in the liquid 
duty of making tea and coffee. 

7. Two laundry-maids. 

8. One baker and one baker’s-boy. 

9. One garden-boy. 

And lastly, what is most significantly described in 
the books of the establishment— 

10. “ An odd-man.” 

“ Homo sum, humani nihil 4 me alienum puto.” 
There are also eighty-five pigs and piglings, of whom 
hereafter. 

The manner in which the above list of persons, in the 
routine of their duty, diurnally revolve in “the serap- 
drum” of their worthy matron, is as follows:—Very 
early in the morning—in cold winter long before sun- 
rise—* the odd-man” wakens the two house-maids, to 
whom is eicrusted the confidential duty of awakening 
the seven young ladies exactly at seven o'clock, in order 
that their “ premiére toilette” may be concluded in time 
for them to receive the passengers of the first train, 
which reaches Wolverton at 7h. 30m. A.M. From that 
time until the departure of the passengers by the York 
Mail train, which arrives opposite to the refreshment- 
room at about eleven o'clock at night, these young 
persons remain on duty, continually vibrating, at the 
ringing of a bell, across the rails—(they have a covered 
passage high above them, but they never use it)—from 
the North refreshment-room for down passengers to the 
South refreshment-room constructed for hungry up-ones. 
By about midnight, after having philosophically divested 
themselves of the various little bustles of the day, they 
all are enabled once again to lay their heads on their 
pillows, with the exception of one, who in her turn, 
assisted by one man and one boy of the establishment, 
remains on duty receiving the money, &c. till four in 
the morning for the up-mail. The young person, how- 
ever, who in her weekly turn performs this extra task, 
instead of rising with the others at seven, is allowed to 
sleep on till noon, when she is expected to take her 
place behind the long table with the rest. 

Behold the consumption of this great eating- 
shop. 

It appears from the books that the annual consump- 
tion at the refreshment-rooms averages— 

182,500 Banbury cakes. 
56,940 Queen cakes. 


5,110 lbs. of moist sugar. 
16,425 quarts of milk. 





29,200 patés. 1095 , cream. 
36,500 lbs. of flour. 8,088 bottles of lemon- 
13,140 ,, butter. ade, 

2,920 ,, coffee. | 10,416 ,,  soda-water. 
43,800 ,, meat. 45,012 ,,_ stout. 
5,110 ,, currants. 95.503. .. ale: 

1277 ,, tea. 5 ginger-beer. 
5,840 , loaf-sugar. 547 —,, port. 


» Sherry. 
And we regret to add, 

666 bottles of gin. 

464 ” rum. 

2,392 # brandy. 

To the eatables are to be added, or driven, the eighty- 
five pigs, who after having been from their birth most 
kindly treated and most luxuriously fed, are impartially 
promoted, by seniority, one after another, into an infinite 
number of. pork pies. 

An elaborate description is given of 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

His first process is, by means of the electric current, 
to sound a little bell, which simultaneously alarms all 
the stations on his line; and although the attention of 
the sentinel at each is thus attracted, yet it almost in- 
stantly evaporates from all excepting frgm that to the 











name of which he causes the index needle to point, by 
which signal the clerk at that station instantly knows 
that the forthcoming message is addressed solely to 
him, and accordingly by a corresponding signal he an- 
nounces to the London boy that he is ready to receive it. 
By means of a brass handle affixed to the dial, which 
the boy grasps in each hand, he now begins rapidly to 
spell off his information by certain twists of his wrists, 
each of which imparts to the needles on his dials, as 
well as to those on the dials of his distant correspon- 
dent, a convulsive movement designating the particular 
letter of the telegraphic alphabet required. 

By this arrangement he is enabled to transmit an or- 
dinary sized word in three seconds, or about twenty per 
minute. In case of any accident to the wire of one of 
his needles, he can by a different alphabet, transmit his 
message by a series of movements of the single needle 
at the reduced rate of about eight or nine words per 
minute. 

While a boy at one instrument is thus occupied in 
transmitting to—say Liverpcol—a message written by 
ius London author in ink which is sear: sly dry, another 
boy at the adjoining instrument is, by the reverse of 
the process, attentively reading the quivering move- 
ments of his dial, which by a sort of St. Vitus’s dance 
are rapidly spelling to him a message, vid the wires of 
the South-Western Railway, say from Gosport, which 
word by word he repeats aloud to an assistant, who, 
seated by his side, writes it down (he receives it about 
as fast as his attendant can conveniently write it) ona 
sheet of paper, which as soon as the message is eon- 
cluded descends to the “ Booking Office;” where, in- 
scribed in due form, it is without delay despatched to 
its destination by messenger, cab, or express, Acc ording 
to order. The following trifling anecdotes will not only 
prac tic ally ( xemplify the process we have just desc ribed, 
but will demonstrate the rapidity with which the Com- 
pany are enabled to transmit messages. 

Some little time ago, a gentleman, walking into the 
reception-hall of the London office, stated that he had 
important business to communicate to his friend at 
Edinburgh, who by appointment was, he knew, at that 
moment waiting there to reply to it in the Company's 
Telegraphic Office. On heing presented with the half- 
sheet of paper, headed with its printed form as de- 
scribed, he wrote his query, which, after passing through 
the glass window to ‘the Booking Office,” flew upwards 
to the Instrument department, from whence with the 
utmost despatch it was transmitted to Edinburgh, and, 
the brief reply almost instantly returning to the instru- 
ment, it was committed to writing, and then lowered 
down to the “ 
walked off with his answer, which we were informed at 
the office he obtained within the space of five minutes, a 
considerable portion of which had been consumed by 
himself and his friend in writing the few words which 
had passed between them, for, during their passage and 
return, the electric wires had only detained them exactly 
the three hundred and fiftieth part of one second! 

In a dull foggy day an engine on the London and 
North-Western Railway, tired of .dly standing still with 
its steam up, suddenly ran away, and, without any one 
to guide it, proceeded at a rapid rate towards the Euston 
Station, where every one who witnessed its start ex- 
pected it would create an amount of damage almost 
incalculable: but the electric telegraph, soon overtaking 
and passing the fugitive, conveyed intelligence to Cam- 
den Station in abundant time for full preparations to be 
made there for its reception, by turning the points of the 
rails into a sideway containing only a few ballast wag- 


gentleman in waiting,” who thus quietly 


gons. 


And again, 

In a corner of one of the attics in which the eight 
electric instruments are placed there stands a small 
very ordinary-looking piece of cheap machinery com- 
posed of a few wheels, giving revolution to a small 
cylinder, upon which there has been wound a strip of 
bluish paper half an inch wide and about sixty yards in 
length. 

As this insignificant thread of paper slowly unrolls 
itself, the stranger observes, with feelings of curiosity 
rather than of surprise, that as it passes along a small 
flat surface it receives from a little piece of steel wire 
about a quarter of an inch long, and about the size of a 
large needle, a series of minute black marks, composed 
of * dot and go one,”—two dots,—two dots and a line,— 
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two lines and a dot,—three little lines and a dot,—and 
80 on. 

Now many of our readers will, no doubt, gravely ex- 
claim, But who makes these dots? 

The answer in a few words explains the greatest 
mechanical wonder upon earth. The little dots and 
lines marked upoff the narrow roll of paper revolving in 
a garret of the London Central Telegraph Station, are 
made BY A MAN SITTING IN MANCHESTER, who, by 
galvanic electricity, and by the movement of a little 
brass finger-pedal, is not only communicating to, but is 
HIMSELF actually PRINTING IN LONDON information 
which requires nothing but a knowledge of the dotted 
alphabet he uses to be read by any one to whom it may 
either publicly or confidentially be addressed! ! 

Upon this fact comment is unnecessary. It humbles 
rather than exalts the mind. Of such an invention it 
can only be said 

“Non nobis, DoMINE, SED NOMINI TUO DA 

GLORIAM.” 


Sir Francis Heap concludes his brilliant 
sketch of this wonder of our age—this great 
civilizer—this promoter of peace and good-will 
—this annihilator of war—this magnificent 
defence of Christianity—the Rarmway—with 
some appropriate reflections. He tells his 
readers plainly and truly that they must not 
demand cheapness at the price of safety ; nor 
expect all the convenience of many trains, fast 
travelling, and return tickets, if they are un- 
willing to pay the cost of them. He compares 
the expense of a journey by railway, with that 
of the old journeys by coach, showing a vast 
saving in fares alone, independently of time 
and other expenses: thus, 

In 1835 the fares paid by the public for travelling 
from London to Liverpool, at the average rate of say ten 
miles an hour, were, exclusive of fees to guards and 
coachmen— 

&-a @ 

Per Mail outside...2 10 O Inside...4 10 O 

Per Coach, ditto...2 5 O Ditto ..4 5 0 

In 1849 the fares paid by the public for travelling 
the same distance, at an average rate of twenty-two and 
a half miles per hour (the express trains travelling at 
about thirty miles per hour) are— 


£2 € 

Per Express and per Mail trains.........2 5 0 
i" ee eed ee cesueeaes 5 < 37 8 
SE EMMED x uschonvecsanczeersn samneee ae 
BO CIBIS occicsecee. aebwere snkcaaee one ae 


And he is right. The mania for cheapness 
at the price of all other advantages, has, we 
hope, had its day; and people will now look 
for some other qualities equally important. 








Martin Toutrond: a Frenchman in London in 
1831. Translated from an unpublished 
French MS. London: Bentley. 1849. 

AN ingenious satire, directed equally against 

English and French follies and peculiarities ; 

good tempered, but keen; refined, but searching. 

M. Tovrronp was the son of a sausage- 
maker, who had made or saved enough to en- 
able him to send his son into the world, if not 
with a fortune in his pocket, with dress and 
address which he fondly believes must secure 
one. The young Martin, vain of his person, 
his coat, and his manners, feels the most confi- 
dent assurance that his attractions would be 
irresistible, and as matrimony was the readiest 
mode of making money which presented itself 
to his contemplations, and England the country 
where the richest wives were to be found, he 
resolves to make a sensation in London. 

For this he prepares by studying the English 
language, of which he makes a sad mess. Be- 
fore his departure he visits an uncle who has 
seen much of England in his younger days, and 
who gives him some very sensible advice, which, 





however, Martin completely misunderstands, 
so that he afterwards acts in direct opposition 
to the instructions he had received. Among 
other hints, his uncle tells him that “as .to 
cleanliness, upon this point the English are 
extremely strict, and much more so, indeed, 
than upon many points of their religion. 
Whence arises three general rules—pay the 
greatest respect to their carpets; you must 
not even spit upon them; wear out as man 
foaths-bereaies as you can, and soap yourself 
without mercy.” 

Martin forthwith furnishes himself with a 
huge box full of tooth-brushes, and journeys 
to Calais. A fellow-traveller chanced to be a 
very vulgar Englishman, whose manners Mar- 
TIN studies and tries to imitate, believing them 
to be those of English polite society. The 
oaths and curses of this blackguard are care- 
fully committed to memory and repeated with 
the air of one who believes that he is saying 
something clever and appropriate. 

Crossing the sea, which, being a novelty, was 
a feat of daring never enough to be admired, 
he reaches Dover, and inspects the famous 
cliff which he understands is the residence of 
Suakspere! At Walmer we are informed that 
therenowned General W ELLINGTON perpetually 
lives, stationed there by the government for a 
reason so thoroughly French that we must 
transcribe it. 

It appears that the English Government (always 
having a watchful eye upon France, and fearing those 
ebullitions of bravery and of glory which are so con- 
stantly stirring up the French, and making them 
dangerous neighbours, and worthy of unremitted vigi- 
lance) has thought fit to place their most famous 
general in a position from which he can watch our 
proceedings, and be ready to act instantly, in the event 
of any sudden and unforeseen attack. 


He is perfectly amazed at 
AN ENGLISH DINNER. 


I and my fellow-traveller soon found ourselves at 
dinner, if I may be allowed to call by that name the 
curious dishes they placed before us. First of all, no 
soup; and then a succession of cutlets—.A nglice, mutton- 
chops, which appeared before me at long intervals, and 
made my fellow-traveller expectorate dams in just as 
lively a manner as when he was travelling in France. 
As a variation of the feast, we had potatoes au naturel, 
and for sauce, to every dish, melted butter. I was com- 
pletely stunned by the miseries I foresaw in the way of 
eating from this my entrance into England. “ They 
are a purely carnivorous people, these English !” said I 
to myself, in a whisper ; and, in consequence of that 
observation, I began to find out the reason of many 
peculiarities in the character of that people. Why have 
they such a puffy appearance?— why such a sleepy 
air?—why are they so little given to dancing ?—why do 
they talk so little?—why, may I ask, are they fierce, 
fat, gross, and grumbling? All those questions I asked 
myself at different times, and to all of them did I answer, 
“ Beef, beef—mutton, mutton.” 


Arrived in London, he is introduced to the 
family of his father’s correspondent, one Mr. 
Dirrs, a worthy but vulgar cit, who invites 
him to take 

POT-LUCK. 

I cast about my eyes, in order to discover the dish 
that had so repeatedly been promised to me, but I saw 
nothing but beef cut into powerful slices, and strongly 
seasoned with onions. “ But this is our bifstik!” I ex- 
claimed, with astonishment. “ Cari it be possible that 
what we call bifstik should be here called pot-luck?” 
I perceived that my astonishment produced great merri- 
ment around the table, especially in the breast of the 
old lady, * al * whilst Miss Dipps, in 
her own peculiar French, explained to me that pot-luck 
was, in fact, le bonheur du pot (the happiness of the 
pot). “For the love of me, dear young lady,” I ex- 
claimed, “ do sev fortune du pot, and not bonheur du pot, 
&e.” ¢ * — It was then I remarked that 





she, her mother, her father, and young Simpkins ex- 
hausted themselves by frequent explosions of laughter— 
a custom which, I am sorry to say, 1 perceived to be 
an universal feeling in the nation. 


He makes acquaintance with a Chartist 
Leader and visits one of their societies called 
“The Whole-Hog Club.” He is there invited 
to deliver his own sentiments, which he does 
in the following terms, amid great applause : 

A FRENCHMAN’S SPEECH. 

“ Gentlemen—I smell that Iam one Frenchman. I 
glory in him. The univers look at us, and France look 
at me, now that we are gone to renouveller, to turn 
down side up the whole of the human race. When I 
see this noble company—when I see England, when I 
see France, when I see the Chambre des Deputies, wher 
I see the steamboats, when I see all the glories of the 
world, and when I can see nothing more, then I cry, 
‘My heart is full; let us go and kill a tyrant.’ Gen- 
tlemen, what is there that does not cry for vengeance? 
Everything is wrong when nothing is right. Nature 
jemmy’s (gémit, we presume) to see the world crazy 
with tyrany. We must relieve nature. Let us relieve 
her with one great effort. We must first gorge (egor- 
ger, perhaps) kings, queens, and emperors: we will then 
gorge dukes, marquises, and viscounts; then all soldiers, 
all sailors, all lawyers, all the gens-d’armes—in fine, we 
will gorge every one but ourselves.” 

Martin is a thorough infidel, and falling 
into discourse with a Mr. Saxt, who has an 
Englishman’s reverence for religion, MARTIN 
proposes that a new Bible should be compiled, 
of better materials, which should teach men 
how to live and enjoy themselves in this 
world. 

“ How, sir,” said Mr. Salt, in astonishment, “is it 
possible that there exists in the world a man who has no 
fears about futurity?” “ Sir,” answered I, “fear is un- 
known in France.” “But, sir,” said he, “ you have a soul, 
which you must surely desire to save.” I then drew 
myself up to my full height, and said these remarkable 
words :— Sir, be it known to you that a good Freneh- 
man ne se sauve jamais.” 

We should like to have noticed this clever 
book at more length ; but having obtained only 
a brief loan of it from a friend, we are unable 
to give it the attention it deserves. 








Observations on the Popular Antiquities of Great 
Britain, gc. By Joun Branp, M.A. arranged and 
enlarged by Sir Henry Exuis. Vol. 2. London: 
Bohn. 1849. 


Tus second volume of the most complete record we 
possess of manners and customs now fast passing 
away, has been materially improved, and greatly enlarged, 
by Sir Henry Exxis, who has made the best use of 
his opportunities, as librarian to the British Museum, to 
collect from every available source whatever had escaped 
the researches of BRaND. Thus perfected, the work has 
been added to Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, to which it 
is the most valuable and acceptable contribution yet 
made. 








MUSIC. 





Sixteen Popular Quadrilles, yor Cornopean and Piano 
Forte. Arranged by G. J. O. ALLMANN. Nos. 1 & 2. 
Popular Scottish Songs. By the same. No. 3. 
THESE quadrilles are admirably chosen and well ar- 
ranged, and the songs of Scotland are old favourites. 
Both will be an acceptable addition to the portfolio. 








Oberon Polkas, from Loder'’s Opera of Robin Good- 
fellow, arranged for Pianoforte. HERR KRronin. 
D’Almaine and Co. 

The Chamois Hunter. Song or Duet. Composed by 
Joun P. Barret. D’ Almaine and Ce. 

Tuese polkas are extremely well adapted to inspire the 

dance, for the time is marked and the airs are pleasing. 
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The song is a fine vigorous composition expressive of its 
theme, and having much originality. 








D' Almaine* and Co’.s Instruction Book for the Violin. 
By L. Sronr. London: D’ Almaine and Co. 
A complete and valuable series of lessons for learners 
of the use of the violin. The instructions with which 
they are prefaced are singularly precise and intelligible. 
With this book every man may become his own teacher. 
—~>— 


SacreD Harmonic Socrmety—Exeter Hai. — 
On Friday last, this Society performed HANDEL’s Ora- 
torio, Israel in Egypt, the masterpiece of the composer, 
considered with reference to that in which his genius 
was most conspicuous, choral harmonies; the work 
consisting chiefly of that class of composition, the airs 
and duetts being few, and with one exception, of less 
pretension than those in his other oratorios; their ab- 
sence is, however, more than compensated by the over- 
whelming grandeur of the choruses, of which no fewer 
than eleven follow consecutively in the first part alone. 

There is a prevailing disposition abroad (and a good 
one it is) to put the works of our great men before the 
public free from mutilation and interpolation ; thus, several 
of SHAKSPERE’s finest plays have been rescued from 
the trammels of his improvers, and we hail with pleasure 
the appearance of this spirit in the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, in stripping Jsrael in Egypt of the airs which 
have been impudently thrust into it to lighten the effect, 
the effect resolving itself into an absurdity as great as 
would result from throwing Cherry Ripe into Norma. 
It was on this occasion—for the first time within our 
memory — rendered as HANDEL moulded it, without 
even being introduced by the Occasional Overture, and 
a more impressive or absorbing performance it has never 
been our lot to witness. 

The work being of a most complex character from 
the construction of the choruses, divided into double 
choirs, comprising, therefore, eight parts, and the con- 
stant recurrence of fugues, it was naturally looked 
forward to with some anticipation as the touchstone of 
Mr. Costa’s capabilities in conducting this style of 
music; the result places him, beyond doubt, as not only 
the first of secular musical conductors, but of sacred 
likewise. Masses of harmony came pealing forth, as 
from his baton, with a force as wonderful as sublime, 
whilst, from the delicate intricacies of the counterpoint, 
stole out marvellous effects, that even with our long 
acquaintance with the work, both in the chamber and 
in the concert room, we candidly confess surprised us. 
Heedless of the request expressed in the programme, 
several pieces were encored, amongst them, the Hail- 
stone Chorus, could hardly be expected to escape repe- 
tition. The Horse and his Rider was received with a 
hurricane of applause, and was also repeated. It is, 
however, useless particularizing where all is excellent 
and performed too with an excellence hitherto un- 
matched. Towards the latter part, the chorus singers 
appeared to be labouring under exhaustion, causing 
some of them to sing rather flat, but not sufficiently so 
to interfere materially with the general effect. ; 

Her Majesty has signified her intention of being 
present on Thursday next, when the oratorio will be 
repeated. 

Tue Saint Grorce’s Harmonic Society.—The 
fourth concert, on the 28th ult., was, both as regards 
the selection of the programme and its execution, the 
best of those which have been as yet given. To 
enumerate the performances in detail would be beyond 
our limits, but of those deserving of especial mention, 
We may single out Mr. PELHAm’s very sweet vocaliza- 
tion of ALLMANN’s'ballad “My Native Isle;” Mr. | 
Lovetr’s careful rendering of a charming Italian can- 
zonetta, by Mr. BeuTHtn, and in which the vocalist ex- 
hibited considerable compass of voice, and a high and 
very sweet falsetto; Miss ELLEN Lyon’s splendid delivery 
of “ Non fu sogno,” by which all praise is neutralized; 





Miss Ex1za Lyon’s touching warbling of, “Go, forget 
»” , ™% 4 ° 
me;’ Mrs, PLuMMer’s unaffected and tender interpreta-‘ | 


tion of “Mary Jamieson,’ a Scottish ballad, by ALr- | 
MANN; Miss Cotirys’s finished rendering of “The Irish | 
Emigrant ;” than which a more truly touching ballad 
(we mean as regards the poetry) is not to be found; Mr. 


vocalization, (though marred by trepidation,) of “My 
Boyhoo'sd Love,” arifacimento of two or three airs; Mr. 
Dup.ey’s careful interpretation of ALLMANN’s ballad, 
“ Wilt thou be mine, Kathleen;” Signor Marrt’s finished 
excellence in “ Verdi's Se redremo;” and Miss ScHAr- 
FER’s and Mr. Cummina’s respective songs. Of course, 
several madrigals, glees, and duets formed not the least 
interesting portion of the concert. They were all given 
with taste, spirit, and accuracy. Strange to relate, the 
only encores of the evening were of the instrumental 
portion, which consisted of a Caprice, performed by a 
young lady on the pianoforte, with the utmost delicacy 
and finish, and with a pure tone and rapid articulation; 
and a of Fantasia on the harp, performed in a brilliant 
manner, by Mr. J. Tomas, one of the most promising 
professors of the Royal Academy of Music. Mr J. C. 
BEUTHIN accompanied, Mr. S. T. Lyon conducted, the 
madrigals, &e. 








ART. 


The Art Journal for March. No. 129. 


THE pictures from the Vernon Gallery continue to form 
the chiefest attraction of this unique periodical. Here 
we have Uwrn’s Chapeau de Brigand, exquisitely en- 
graved by Srocxs; and the Brook by the Way, by 
GAINSBOROUGH, a very gem. In addition to these is 
an engraving of SpENCE’s statue of Lavinia, together 
with a multitude of beautiful wood-cuts, illustrating 
“Passages from the Poets,” and articles in “ Italian 
Fictile Wares of the Renaissance: "—“ Original Designs 
for Manufactures:” Mrs. HALL’s “ Pilgrimages to Eng- 
lish Shrines,” “ Illustrated Lexicography,” and “ The 
Progress of British Manufactured Art.” The reader will 
find a great deal of information in the article con- 
tributed by Mrs. JAMIESON, entitled “Some thoughts 
on Art,” and the essay on the “ Application of Science 
to the Fine and Useful Arts.” 


Virtue. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


VERY curious is it to note the progress of an opinion, 
especially in matters of taste. For a long time before 
it is avowed, the more advanced minds recognize a 
preference for something that is opposed to the existing 
prejudice. They dare not utter their feeling, for they 
fear to be deemed wanting in taste. But nevertheless 
it exists and grows. At last some organ of public opinion, 
bolder than the rest, or more independent, ventures to 
assert the heresy, and forthwith many of those who 
had to that time appeared to acquiesce in the popular 
faith, confess that they had long since come to as 
different persuasion, and they fall in with the new doc- 
trine as cordially as if it was not new. So it has been 
with our somewhat daring avowal, in the last Crrrtc, 
of a preference for modern over ancient art, and of our 
faith in the superiority of the English over every con- 
temporaneous school in Europe. We were confident 
that many really thought us we did, but had not courage 
to confess a doctrine that would expose them to the 
imputation of want of taste. So it has proved. We 
have been at once amused and startled to find the num- 
ber of persons who agree with us in our views, and 
instead of standing alone among the press in the advo- 
cacy of so great a heresy in art, we should not be 
surprised to find some of our contemporaries following 
our example and maintaining, with us, not only that 
England has a school of art of her own, but a school 
which the world has never surpassed in times gone by, 
and does not now rival, or even approach. It will give 
us great pleasure, if, by this frank avowal of an un- 
popular creed, we induce others who may have already 
felt an inclination to the same faith to throw off their 
reserve and declare it in public and private and above all 
if we should do something towards suppressing the 
intolerable nonsense that is talked about the old masters 
by those who know nothing about them, and the egre- 
gious folly that would give a hundred guineas for an 
ugly picture, because it is said to be painted by an old 
master, while it refuses with a sort of contempt twenty 
guineas for a beautiful picture by a modern artist. But, 
however it may be received by others, this being our 
faith, we shall continue to avow and to maintain it, and 


H. Buckanp’s fine declamatory style of Benepict's | on all occasions to claim for our living artists the 
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“Rage, thou angry storm; 


Mr. Kenericx’s careful | honour which is their due. Tae Critic can happily 








afford to be independent, and it will preserve that in- 
dependence at any price against ridicule as well as 
against opposition. 3ut we must resume our notice of 
the other note-worthy pictures in this exhibition. 

No. 99 is “ The Pet Rabbit,” by F. Goopatt. It 
is remarkable for its finish. The group of children 
curiously gazing into the rabbit-hutch is wonderfully 
truthful. 

Mr. T. F. DicksEE has, in No. 115, Dressed Sor the 
Ball, presented us with one of his masterly figures—a 
lady in the picturesque costume of a former era, deco- 
rated for the ball, her face lighted up with anticipation. 
The minuteness of LANCE is exhibited in this picture. 

Next to it is Jursum’s Harvest Field (No. 116), 
a landscape of first-rate ability, perfect in composition 
and in colour. The corn-stalks, heavy with their lead, 
and gently swaying in the autumn wind, the rich hue 
of the atmosphere, and the bold group of trees on the 
left—are admirable. 

Scarborough, by J. W. CARMICHAEL (No. 117), is a 
fine morning coast scene. The waters sparkle, and the 
air is crisp and bright: the sails seem to expand before 
our eyes. 

Houiasxn’s Rialto at Venice (No. 122), is one of the 
best of the many views we have seen of the renowned 
bridge. It depicts the scene as it was, not as it is. 

A delicious picture, so green, and so soft and summer- 
like, is PArrorts’ Sylvan Glade among the Chilterns, 
(No. 123). Only an English artist could have produced 
such a landscape, for only in England is it to be found. 

Mr. MArtin has returned with more than his ancient 
vigour and grandeur of imagination to the class of sub- 
jects in which he first won fame, and in which, spite of 
many imitators, he remains altogether unrivalled and 
unapproached. His large picture, Joshua commanding 
the Sun to stand still (No. 129), is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable in the exhibition. With the single defect 
of being too blue, it is a master-piece. Mr. MARTIN, it 
must be remembered, is not to be tried by the usual 
standard. His style is peculiar; his genius is his own 
exclusively; he is not, and probably would not, profess 
to be an accurate copyist from nature. His forte is the 
production of scenes which never have been, and never 
could be, but which are interesting as creations of the 
imagination, which appeal to the same faculty in the 
spectator, and therefore are to be classed with similar 
works of poets and romancists, and should be tried by 
the same tests. What architecture is there: what a 
grandeur of storm! what mountains! whatacity! what 
a valley! It is a glorious view, which once seen will 
never be forgotten. We hope Mr. Martin will return 
to these subjects, which so peculiarly befit his genius. 

No. 138, The Broken Chord, by W. Fisuer, is the 
sad face of a young girl whose broken lute is intended 
to suggest a broken chord in her own heart—at least, 
so it seems to us. 

Another of Cooxkr’s Italian scenes is No. 139, 
Italian Fishing Craft off Leghorn. The effects are 
very fine. 

REDGRAVE, true to his recent successful adventure 
in depicting forest scenery, has, in the Strawberry 
Gatherers in Norbury Woods (No. 151), produced a 
charming bit of greenery which we should like to have 
ever before us in our sitting-room, to remind us of 
school-boy days. 

GiBERT’s Murder of Thomas & Becket (No. 161), 
is not worthy of him, The picture wants interest, 
though we scarcely know why. The personages do not 
seem in earnest. 

CorpLey FrecpinG appears here in oils, and they 
fully equal his water colours in effectiveness. His view 
of Goodrich Castle (No. 193), lighted wp by the slant 
rays of the setting sun, is a very master-piece. Exhi- 
biting a different effect, but scarcely less meritorious in 
its execution, is G. A. Wittt1ams’s Close of Day (No. 
198). 

No. 206, Interior of the Fisherman's Cottage, by Miss 
MACcLeop, is a scene from the antiquary very cleverly 
composed and the story effec tively told. The figures 
are life-like. 

We cannot share the admiration we have heard ex- 
pressed for Mr. C. New’s St. Cecilia (No. 211) and 
St. Catherine (No. 213). They do not idealize those 
saints, but rather suggest other than saintly thoughts. 

The most prominent picture in the middle-room, is 
Bort's Death of the Banished Lord (214). It illus- 
trates one of Vicror Huco’s stories. But it does not 
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please us. There is merit in the drawing, but the story 
is not well told. 

No. 223, is a very clever picture by R. S. LANDOR, 
the subject is Burns and Captain Grose, the latter 
exhibiting to the former his collection of highland an- 
tiquities, while a very pretty niece or daughter lifts 
some ancient armour, and peeps from behind it at the 
handsome poet who is evidently not insensible to her 
charms. 

AnspEt’s Old Trespasser (No. 229), is a humorous 
scene of a pony who has entered a corn-field, contrary to 
law, and is vigorously kicking at the dogs who have 
been sent to turn him out. It is in the painter's best 
manner. 

T. Dansy’s Scene in North Wales (No. 257), is 
another evidence of the rising genius of this artist. It 
is a most effective picture, extremely simple in its com- 
position, but impressing the spectator with that sense of 
reality which is the end and purpose of painting. 

One of the most remarkable pictures is No. 292, the 
Picture Gallery, Stafford House, by J. D. WINGFIELD. 
It is a work of astonishing labour; its size being im- 
mense, and not only are the decorations of the room 
accurately delineated, but every picture upon the wall 
is represented, so that its subject is at once recognized, 
and will indeed bear close examination. It is a perfect 
marvel of modern art. Here we must pause again. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Mr. Westmacott, the sculptor, and son of Rir R. West- 
macott, has been elected a Royal Academican, in the 
room of Mr. R. Reinagle, resizned——It has been pro- 


posed to establish a society under the title of the Arundel | 


Society, the object of which will be to promote the 
knowledge of art by the publication of literary compo- 
sitions which may illustrate the principles or the history 
of art in any of its branches, whether translations from 
foreign voluminous writings, original essays, or unedited 
documents, and by the publication of engravings from 
important examples of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
or ornamental design. The prospectus has the names 
prefixed of some of the most influential and classic 
patrons of art and literature as the council. 


Sat ame oe ar at rowan 


DECORATIVE ART. 


The Journal of Design. No.1. Chapman and Hall. 
Tuts promises to be a work of great utility and interest. 


It is to collect all that relates to the progress of the 
Arts of Design, and to stimulate invention. It contains 
specimens of chintzes, coloured flannels, printed cottons, 
bookbinding cloth, and paper-hangings, besides a mul- 
titude of wood- cuts, illustrating clever and instructive 
articles on the same subject. 
DECORATIVE ART UNION. 

THe EXxnreirion OF THE SocirTy OF ARTs has 
just opened and it will well reward an hour’s inspection. 
It bears gratifying testimony to the progress of our 
country in Decorative Art, the whole equalling in taste 
anything we have seen in France, Belgium, or Italy, as 
it excels in workmanship. The most striking objects 
as you enter the room are the great works in gold 
and silver, consisting of race-cups, presentation plate, 
goblets and epergnes, the most magnificent and the 
most truly tasteful of which is the silver testimonial 
presented to Sir Moses Montefiore. The specimens of 
papier maché are remarkably beautiful, and the glass 
candelabra are perfect miracles of art. One of the most 
attractive objects inthe room is a large wreath of 
flowers, from nature, sewn in wool, upon a black ground, 
and as perfect as a fine picture by a great artist. The 
mechanical dexterity is no less surprising than the 
pictorial skill with which the hues and forms of the 
flower garden, so various, so blended, and so bright, are 
represented by worsted. Until you approach closely 
to it, you never suspect that it is other than a very 
beautiful production of oils or water colors. It is the 
work of Miss Kingsbury, of Taunton, whom we are 
pleased thus to welcome to metropolitan fame. The 
paper hangings and carpets show the advance yearly 
making among us in the arts of design. 

While on this subject, we may observe that the sight 


has revived our desire for the formation of the Decora- 
tive Art Union, which we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe is yet hopeless. As we walked round these 
rooms, so thronged with beautiful and costly works of 
Decorative Art, each one of which would be acceptable 
in every household, we felt sure that if the busy public 
could but be made to understand that the design of the 
Decorative Art Union is to give to the subscribers for 
prizes things which are at once useful and ornamental, 
instead of an engraving whose value is lost because it is 
found everywhere, and some very costly pictures which 
are scarcely understood or enjoyed by those who have 
the good luck to win them, they would give great en- 
couragement in our Decorative Art Union, the prizes 
would be of things whose worth would be appreciable by 
all: they would never become valueless by becoming com- 
mon, and they would be so much more numerous that 
the chances of obtaining one would be twentyfold 
greater. Besides all these attractions, it would be ex- 
tremely serviceable to the commerce and manufactures 
of Great Britain, by the stimulus it would give ot 
Decorative Art in the producers, and the cultivation of 
a taste for it among the public. 

What say our readers to another effort to revive it? 
Unfortunately, last year, just as it was going on pros- 
perously, came the crash of the continental revolutions, 
and everything else was instantly forgotten in the 
absorption of thought thus occasioned. We had 
gathered upwards of 200 subscribers. We have no 
doubt that all of them will continue such, should the 
endeavour be renewed. Will our readers aid us in this 
work? The time is favourable, for the public mind is 
again turned to home interests. The plan was univer- 
sally approved, and everywhere well received. But we 
have not leisure to work it alone. We must have an 
active committee in London, and local agents in every 
|} town, Will those who are willing to assist in either 
| capacity, forward to us their names? We never despair 
of anything substantially good, and we believe that the 
| Decorative Art Union is as feasible a design as it 





undoubtedly is a useful one. Since it was mooted last 
year, THe Critic itself has made an immense advance 
|in circulation and in influence, and is better able to 
| help the work. Once more we repeat, that we are 
willing to revive it if others are willing to help us, 
and we have no doubt that, if renewed with vigor, 
and pursued with perseverance, it will be success- 
ful. But we cannot accomplish it alone, and therefore, 
we ask the help of those who approve it, in the labour of 
carrying it to completion. 

To remind our old friends, and inform our many new 
ones, what was the scheme of the Decorative Art Union, 
for which we seek to enlist their active aids, we will 
in our next reprint the prospectus of it. 





BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 


From Feb. 14 to March 13, 1849. 


(Some errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Pooks, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 


From Mr. J. OLLIviEr. 
The Events of 1848. 


From Mrs. Sowersy. 
Sowerby’s System of Purifying and Ventilating Sewers. 
From Mr. MACPHERSON, 
The Dreamer (a poem in three cantos). 
From Mr. McGuasuan (Dublin). 
Othello Doomed, and the Infant with a Branch of Olives. 


From Mr. J. Masrers. 

Godfrey Davenport at College. 
: From Messrs. Hurst and Co. 
The Little Savage. 

From Messrs. Soms and McINTYRE. 
An Autobiography of Chateaubriand. 
Emma. By Miss Austen. 
Memoirs of My Youth. By M. de Lamartine. 

From Messrs. LonomMAN and Co. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. Vols. 1 & 2. 
Principles of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 


_ From Mr, Joan Cuapman, 
The Nemesis of Faith, 








From Messrs. TayLor, WALTON, and MABERLEY, 
Gray’s First Lessons in Logic. 
From Messrs. Mozury. 
Poetry, Past and Present, a collection for every-day reading. 
From Messys. Houtston and STONEMAN. 
English Grammar Simplified. 
Memoir of Wm. Knibb. 
From Messrs. Lewis and JOHNSON, 
Bonnie Prince Charley, Royal Irish Quadrilles, and Royal 
Welsh. 
From Mr. Boun. 
Brande’s Popular Antiquities. Vol. 2. 
Goethe’s Autobiography and Travels. Vol. 2. 
From Messrs. BLAckwoop and Co. 
Life in the Far West. 
From Messrs. DEAN and Son. 
Spring Flowers and Summer Blossoms. 
From Mr. PickERING. 
An Outline of the Laws of Thought. 
Verses by J. H. Merridew. 
From Messrs. Tec and Co. 
An Essay on the Sea Serpent, &c. 
From Mr. C. Fox. 
Lectures for the Working Classes. By W. J. Fox. Vol.4. 
From Messrs. GRoomBRIDGE and Sons. 
Family Prayers. By a Layman. 
From Messrs. D’ALMAINE and Co, 
D’Almaine’s Standard Instruction Book for the Violin. 
Robin Goodfellow. 
From Messrs. Smirn, ELDER, and Co. 
Lofoden; or, the Exiles of Norway. 2 vols. 
From Messrs. Kent and RtcHarDs. 
The Seience of Life. 
From Messrs, OLLIVIER. 
Remember Me. 
From Mr. Caar.gs Cox. 
Selections from Archbishop Sumner’s Lectures. 
From Mr. Ripeway, 
Practical Reform. Commissioners’ Report of the Law of 
Marriage. The Russians in the Moldavia and Wallachia. 








ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


JULIA. 
By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 


Next follows a young damsel, whose gay looks 

Would tempt a shepherd to forget his flock, 

And to lay down his pipe, and be led on 

Through dashing flood, and o’er unsteady stones. 

With quick, darkseeming eyes, which through their lashes 
Scatter their sudden arrows, then shut up 

Their loosened might demurely in closed lids, 

As suddenly as from them wonder looked, 

She sees a wile and twists it on yourself, 

Xeturning you the point you meant for her. 

You shall be Bacchant, Julia, and with foot, 

Sandall'd to ancle, with the tiger-head, 

Shall now with tossed arms graceful cymbals clash, 
Then sail with swimming gait and clust’ring curls. 
Daughter of the bright south, the weighty vine, 

Whose purple treasures slide ’midst the green wreaths, 
Should spare its curling chains to grace thy cheek. 
Rosy as foot of morning on the hills. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


RoyAaL AcApEMy.—Professor Leslie is now deliver- 
ing his course of lectures on painting on the Thursday 
evenings of each week. 

StccaMA’s Patent Diaronic Fiure.—Of all the 
numerous and valuable inventions of the day, there is 
none which has greater claims on the attention of mu- 
sical professional gentlemen, than the New Patent Dia- 
tonic Flute, invented and patented by Mr. A. Siccama, 
who, after many difficulties, overcome only by great 
judgment and science, has brought this instrument to 
perfection. Amateurs as well as professionals will, we 
are assured, feel much indebted to Mr. Stccama, for 
having accomplished that which was only required to 
render the flute one of the most melodious of instru- 
ments, viz., true intonation and brilliancy of tone, which 
it possesses in a superior degree; we have before us the 
able opinions of the most eminent flautists, who all agree 
in pronouncing it a sine gud non, it being much easier 
of execution than any other. Notwithstanding the 
many recent attempts to correct the numerous imper- 
fections in the flute, Mr. StccamMa is the only person 
whose efforts have been successful; that gentleman has 
written a theory on the New Patent Diatonic Flute, of 
which we earnestly recommend a perusal. 
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Attecep Discovery 1x Vouraic ELecrriciry. 
—A correspondent says: “ Mr. Alfred Smee, the sur- 
geon to the Bank of England, has announced that by 
a test, which he terms electro-voltaic, he has discovered 
that the terminations of the sensor nerves are positive 
poles of a voltaic circuit, whilst the muscular substance 
is the negative pole. The sensor nerves are the tele- 
graphs which carry the sensation to the brain, and the 
motor nerves carry back the volition to the muscles. 
The brain he infers to consist of five distinct voltaic 
circles, which, upon theoretical grounds, he believes to 
be sufficient to account for all mental phenomena. 
Should these researches be fully confirmed by other 
investigators, they must be regarded as most important 
physiological discoveries.” 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Her Magrsty’s TueAtre.— The programme of 
the season has at length appeared, and it is full of 
promise. The name of Jenny Linp is not there, 
for it is still uncertain whether she will consent again 
to tread the stage; but there will be some compen- 
sation for her absence in the presence of ALBONI, 
who has been secured by Mr. LuMiey, after having 
obtained in Paris a reputation second only to that of 
JENNY Linp in Lendon. But she is not the only 
attraction. Madame Frezzortnt returns, after a seven 
years’ absence, improved by time and experience. 
Mddle. GazzaniGA has been prima donna at Turin, 
and is reported to be a fine singer, and an actress of 
extraordinary power, especially in the expression of 
passionate emotions. Mddle. PAropt, another novelty, 
is a pupil of PAsta, who, it is said, was struck by the 
quality of her voice, took her into her house, and per- 
sonally superintended her musical education. A fourth 
prima donna engaged by Mr. Lumiry, is Malle. 
GINHAN, a soprano, who has acquired great reputation 
in VERDI's operas, where her energies of voice and of 
acting have ample room for display. Last, not least, 
we are promised GAssoLANt, who has lately obtained 
vast applause at La Scala. 

GARDONI returns from St. Petersburgh, to be present 
at the opening. CALZOLARI, said to be a most accom- 
plished musician, comes to us from Italy, where he has 
the highest reputation. M. Borpas, from San Carlo, 
and M. BARTOLINI, a young man, scarcely twenty, but 
already deemed a master of his art, complete with the 
old favourites, LABLACHE, CoLeTtt, and BELErTTt, the 
most extensive and able troupe that has probably ever 
appeared in Europe. 

The orchestra is enlarged, and many new names of 
note are added to it; Mr. BALFE will again wield the 
baton, with the advantage of experience. The choruses 
will be directed by Fetix Roncont, brother of the 
famous baritone. Among the operas to be earliest pro- 
duced are, Mozart's Clemenza di Tito, which has not 
for a long time been enjoyed by an English audience, 
and Il Matrimonio Segreto. Don Giovanni also is to 
be revived with an entirely new mise en scene, and for 
FREZZOLINI especially, we are to have La Gazza Ladra, 
in which she has excited so great an enthusiasm in 
Paris. 

The ballet is not less cared for. We observe among 
the list of favourites who are returned, Rosatr, MARTE 
TAGLIoNI, and CArLorra Grist. Two new names 
appear from Italy, NeGri and Tomasrt, of whom 
report speaks very highly. We hope they will teach 
the others some of that unity of action in the panto- 
mimic scenes which distinguished the ballet on the 
Italian stage, and is its greatest attraction. We learn, 
also, that three or four new and interesting ballets are 
in preparation, for the purpose of introducing the 
danseuses who have been engaged. ‘The season com- 
mences to-day. 

Royat ITaAtiAN Opera, Covent GARDEN.— We 
had hoped to announce the opening of the season, but 
it has been postponed until this evening. Expectation 
is on tip-toe at the time we write, for it is said that 
Masaniello is to be produced in a style of unprecedented 
magnificence and completeness, with scenery which is to 
be itself “a sight.” Some alterations have been made 
in the arrangements of the house which will add much 
to the comfort of the visitors. 

_ Haymarket THeatre.—The only incident here, 
since our last, has been the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. 











CHARLES KEAN, the one as Jago and the other as 
Emilia, in Othello. Both were fine and original per- 
formances. Mrs. C. Kean’s Emilia was remarkable 
for the feeling which she threw into it. 

Princess's THEATRE.—A new opera by Mr. 
GeorGE LINLEy, entitled Francesca Doria, or The 
Bandit of the Abruzzi, has been produced here, and is 
enjoying “arun.” It is interesting as a play, abounds 
in good situations and picturesque scenery, and contains 
some extremely pretty music. It has introduced to the 
London public a young aspirant for fame, Miss Lanza, 
whose rich voice and great command of it, as well as 
power of expression and action, make her one of the 
most promising acquisitions to the lyrical stage which 
has appeared for a long time. 

Burrorp’s PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE.—On 
Saturday the 10th inst., we attended the private view of 
the new Panorama of Switzerland, or rather that portion 
of it under the range of vision from Mount Righi, which 
includes, however, nearly three-fourths of the entire 
country. With our recollection fresh with the beauties 
of the land of mountains and avalanches, we wended 
towards Leicester Square with some misgivings—not- 
withstanding our reliance on Mr. Burrorp’s talents, 
and with the memory of his panorama of Mont Blanc 
of some years since still fresh—that he had this time 
attempted something beyond the power of art; nay, on 
the threshold, we mentally hoped that the critics would 
be merciful because of his former great doings. Once 
however on the platform, and all speculation was at an 
end; the critics might say their say, and “nothing ex- 
tenuate.” No person possessing the slightest claim to 
sensibility of temperament can for a time shake off the 
impression of sublimity that overawes him at first sight 
of this great work (even though he may have been on 
the Righi itself) and it is only by an effort that he can 
settle down calmly to scrutinize. The spectator is pre- 
sumed to stand on the Kulm, or highest point of the 
mountain, which rises on one side perpendicularly up- 
wards of 4,000 feet from the lake of Zug. The eye 
roves over rich pastoral cantons—the scene of many a 
noble struggle for liberty—dotted with towns, villages, 
chalets, lakes, rivers, and undulating mountains on the 
one side, which gradually thickening, pile upon pile, at 
length merge into those lofty wonders whose peaks rise 
far above the line of perpetual snow; “ Alp towers on 
alp,” each seemingly striving with its compeers for 
majesty. The Titlis, the Jungfrau, the Finister Aar 
Horn, the Oberland Glaciers, are remarkable amidst a 
host of others, not omitting the Rossberg with its me- 
lancholy aspect—depicted with imposing truth—telling 
of the frightful event which happened some forty years 
since, when a mass of the mountain, three miles in 
length, became detached and swept with irresistible 
force into the valley below, immolating three villages, 
together with all the inhabitants, in one vast ‘grave. 
The manipulation of the panorama is most careful and 
elaborate, many passages of it equalling in finish, cabi- 
net paintings, yet without any sacrifice of breadth; 
whilst the colouring, though necessarily of the most 
varied character, is charmingly harmonious, and the 
keeping of the whole may be pronounced perfect. 

The Swiss people and the trunk-makers will be under 
deep obligations to Mr. Burrorp, his Switzerland will 
cause many a knapsack to be purchased, and many a 
moustache to be cultivated this summer. 

SADLER’s WELLS.— Mr. Phelps has been reviving 
Shakspere and Massenger with unflagging spirit and 
success. These alternate on his classical stage, where 
the legitimate drama finds refuge, and we are happy to 
say, patronage as well as protection. The people of the 
north, albeit not the fashionable quarter, have more 
taste than the people of the west. The truth is, that 
the latter have substituted art for nature, and refined 
themselves out of all taste. 

THE PotytTecHnic is attracting the usual crowd of 
season visitors by its lectures, its dissolving views, ex- 
hibiting some scenes in California, and its unrivalled 
Phantasmagoria. It is the most instructive exhibition 
in London. 

THE CoLossEuM AND CycLorAMA.—These united 
exhibitions are drawing crowds from all classes, as well 
they may, for they are unrivalled, not in London only, 
but in Eurepe. They should be the first sights seen by 
a visitor to London. 











METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. 

Since our last report this company has been vigor- 
ously pursuing its experiments, and with the most 
gratifying success. It will be seen from this report 
which we subjoin, that some of the most distinguished 
agriculturists, among whom we must specially mention the 
Earl of Ellesmere, have personally attended to witness the 
trial of the company’s plan, and have expressed them- 
selves highly gratified with the results. The market- 
gardeners, too, have declared their approval of the mode 
of distribution, and many of them have already entered 
into arrangements with the company for a regular sup- 
ply of sewage, which is proposed to be given in un- 
limited quantity, at a small rent per acre. The Com- 
missioners of Sewers have entered cordially into the 
plans of the company, and have consented to facilitate 
them by conveying to the station, at Stanley Bridge, the 
contents of some rich sewers into the Westminster dis- 
tricts. A very short time will now see the company in 
full operation, and the country realizing the benefits of 
its enterprise, and its shareholders reaping the profits to 
which they are so well entitled. The following is from 
the Morning Post :— 

We, a short time since, noticed in the Morning Post, 
some private experiments in irrigation made by this 
company in a field about a quarter of a mile from the 
works at Stanley-bridge, Fulham, in the presence of 
the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, and which 
were then deemed highly satisfactory. 

Wednesday a more public exhibition took place in the 
same field, in order to show the effect of Mr. Coode’s 
patent irrigator, Messrs. Guest and Chrime’s patent 
valve boss, and Messrs. Warner’s patent distributor. 

Among the company present we observed the Earl 
of Ellesmere, Viscount Ebrington, M.P., Sir W. H. 
Pearson, Colonel Young, Colonel Warren, Captain Powle, 
Rev. J. Bannister, Sir John Boileau, Dr. Fielder, Dr. 
Guy, Messrs. E. Gotto, G. Donaldson, and J. Perkins 
(Surveyors of the Commissioners of Sewers), G. J. Bos- 
anquet, T. Macaulay, H. P. Fuller, W. C. Mylne, C. E., 
J. Birch, C. E., W. Stephen, C.E., J. Hather, W. Ban- 
nister, J. Farrar, Robert Gunter, L. C. Hertslet, Leslie 
Foster, J. W. Floyd, W. Bass, W. Paget, &c., in addi- 
tion to a numerous attendanceof farmers and market 
gardeners, who appeared to take great interest in the 
proceedings. 

In the first experiment, water being driven from the 
works by the steam-engine, was distributed through one 
of Bateman’s fire-cocks, which have been patented by 
Messrs. Guest and Chrimes, and which appear well 
adapted as substitutes for the fire-plugs at present in 
use, in addition to the advantage they are likely to be 
to companies like the one under notice. This invention 
consists of a valve, formed by a ball of wood, with a 
covering of India rubber, which the force of the water, 
when fully turned on, drives up so as hermetically to 
seal the orifice in the iron work frame. By means of a 
screw, this ball or “ valve-boss,” as it is termed by the 
patentee, is driven down into the water, of which any 
quantity is thrown over the ground by means of a fan- 
like distributor, such as we described in our former 
article. 

The next experiment tried was by means of the 
distributor attached to the common hose, which, how- 
ever, is open to the objection that the hose drags over 


the ground, and causes a waste of power on the part of 


the labourer, in addition to possible damage to growing 
crops. Experiments were also made with Mr. Coode’s 
irrigator, which may be described as consisting of a long 
conical cylinder, of from seven to ten yards in length, on 
wheels, which may be easily managed and moved by a 
common farming lad. The tube is perforated through- 
out its entire length, and the hose by which the cylinder 
is fed, by a very ingenious contrivance, is made to keep 
up a continual supply of liquid to any required extent. 
This irrigator can be easily served with water from a 
common pump, but its great importance to this company 
is the accuracy with which it distributes the water or 
liquid manure upon any given part of the land, it being 
calculated that from 14,000 to 20,000 square yards 
may be irrigated by this invention within an hour. 

The last experiments were tried with the fire-cock 
and tripods, which were described a short time since, 
and by which the hose attached to the same cock can 
be carried over various portions of a field, by which 
means, combined with the power of depressing or raising 
the distributors, complete rain-like shower of water is 
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poured over every part of the field to be irrigated. As 
we mentioned in our last notice of the experiments of 
this company, it is calculated that one man can irrigate 
an acre of ground within an hour by these inventions. 





PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

WE are pleased to be enabled to say that this society, 
described in our last, and of which a prospectus appears 
among the advertisements, is rapidly proceeding to 
formation. Many hundreds of shares are already taken. 
At this time, when it is so difficult to find investments 
which yield more than three per cent., such an one as 
this, which affords absolute security, and will yield an 
immediate four per cent., paid as regularly as the de- 
mands at the bank, with the certainty of the capital 
doubling in a very few years, cannot fail to be attractive, 
the more especially as it emanates from no speculators, 
but is the bond fide enterprise of the members of the 
legal profession for an object of great public importance 
and value. Another advantage of it is, that as the sum 
required to be paid up will be only one pound per share, 
every person can invest just so much as is convenient, 
from £5 to £300, in this profitable manner. 

It will be observed that, by way of further assurance 
to the public of its respectability, the Law Times Office, 
from which it emanates, engages to pay all the expenses 
if it is not established, and those who take shares are 
not even to be called upon for a deposit unless the 
society is formed. . This feature alone distinguishes it 
from the mere speculative schemes which are con- 
tinually being produced, and guarantees its security and 
respectability. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WORKS ON EDUCATION. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 
26, Hans PLace, SLOANE STREET, 
March 5th, 1849. 

Dear Str,—As a purchaser and reader of your 
periodical, Tur Criric, I have noticed what I consider 
as a defect in its management, I mean, in regard to its 
meagre and unsatisfactory (if I may use these terms) 
accounts of works designed and devoted to the purposes 
of education. In its general spirit and management, I 
most fully and cordially acquiesce. Your address to 
Readers in the number for February Ist, I very much 
admire, particularly the passage at page 47, 3rd column, 
beginning with “ Jn this high aim,” &c. to “ the school 
of Puncu,”—as indicating the excellent principles 
upon which you intend to proceed. 

There are books published in abundance professing 
to aid the cause of education, but how few of these are 
really useful, or at all caleulated to serve the object to 
which they pretend! What the public really want, in 
this matter, is some intelligent and faithful guide to 
direct them in the choice of these books. I know this 
from sad experience,—from facts that come under my 
notice almost daily. Most school and educational books 
appear to be written for sale, and not for use. I do not 
say all, but very many; and what is wanted is, a good 
discriminator as to what will be used when they are 
bought, and what will not. Persons undertake to write 
with no judgment whatever as to what children really 
want, or understand; the consequence is, that half these 
books are thrown aside, and their parents complain 
of the cost of a worthless article. Of these, scarcely 
any more striking instances can be furnished than the 
abundance of French Grammars written by French- 
men, who have little or no knowledge of the art of 
teaching nor any judgment as to system or arrangemé nt. 
I have had dozens of these French grammars brought to 
my school that never have been, and never can be, of 
any real use to beginners, for whom they are ostensibly 
written. Now, is it not possible—is it not advisable,— 
that there should be some proper judge as to these 
matters—showing the public what works are to be 
recommended on the score of usefulness, and what not ? 
Some works, I am persuaded, are published for the sole 
purpose of getting the author’s name known. But are 
the public to pay for this puffing ? 

As there is no periodical for general readers that I 
know of, that gives this straightforward and honest 
information (for the Educational Times, though very 








clever in general, is too confined to the scholastic pro- 
fession), I have been induced to think that a depart- 
ment of your paper well conducted on this point is a 
desideratum. 

I have been prompted to address you on this subject 
the more urgently from a long conviction I have felt of 
the want referred to. I have been in the scholastic 
profession upwards of twenty-six years, and I have found 
but very few in each department of school books—though 
there have been hundreds published—that were really 
serviceable. The great thing ought to be in an author 
of such works, good judgment, and a knowledge of the 
art of teaching, which latter requisite, as you will at 
once see, includes a GREAT DEAL! 

I have been so successful as a teacher as to obtain 
for several of my pupils first-rate situations as teachers, 
as the accompanying circular (if you will have the 
goodness to read it through) will inform you. Some 
years ago I wrote for the Classical Journal, and several 
other periodicals and reviews. I am, however, no bigot 
for old books, because they are old; for I make use 
generally of modern publications; such, in fact, as I 
believe to be the best. 

Hoping that you will excuse my troubling you at 
such length; and with every wish for the success of 
your excellent publication,—I remain, dear Sir, very 
respectfully yours, 

THOMAS GRIMES. 

[It is a rule with us, for the reasons so well stated 
by our correspondent, to notice, with special care, all 
books intended for the purposes of education which are 
sent to us for review. But unless sent by the pub- 
lishers or authors it is impossible we can obtain a sight 
of them. They cannot be borrowed, and we could not 
afford to buy them. We believe that the publishers of 
educational works would find it their interest to send 
them for notice in Tar Critic, which is now so largely 
circulated, and so looked to as an adviser and guide in 
the choice of the books. But that is for their consider- 
tion, and we presume they best know their own interests. 
—Ep. Critic. ] 








TO THRE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
March 2nd, 1849. 

Srr,—You notice in Tue Critic, No. 188, that 
1,045 persons wrote upon the “ Advantages of the 
Sabbath.” 

I doubt not it would be extremely interesting to very 
many of your readers to learn from what localities the 
essays were sent, and the age of the persons sending 
them; the former would be, in itself, satisfactory, and 
the latter would enable one to judge, in some manner, 
whether the essays were the result of the recent educa- 
tional movement, or the result of dormant intellect 
roused by an unusual incentive. 

Should this suggestion be, in any way, irregular, I 
doubt not, you will kindly excuse it—Sir, yours re- 
spectfully, 

A Constant READER. 





MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Zoist for January. No. 24. 
Bailliere. 
We promised some further extracts from this 
periodical, which, although not what it ought 
to be, and might be, is yet extremely valuable 
as the only record of the progress of Mental 
Philosophy preserved in Great Britain. 
There is a remarkable case of clairvoyance, 
certified by Mr. Mott, of Brighton :— 
3righton, November 22nd, 1848. 
This morning Major Buckley very kindly called on me 
with Mr. Edward Maitland, and after some conversation 
on the subject of vital magnetism, he placed on the table 
two puzzle locks (I had never seen locks of this kind be- 
fore, and was some time before I understood the con- 
struction of them). Two muslin bags the Major also 
produced, and proposed that 1 should get some of the 
motto nuts and enclose them in the bags, lock them 
securely myself, no one being present. I placed two 
nuts in each bag and securely tied and locked them, 
keeping a copy of the letters to which each lock was 
put together, and keeping the paper in my lancet-case, 
no person knowing anything of the paper but me. The 
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bags were sealed up in paper and given to the Major. 
On the 30th of November the bags, locked as I had 
parted with them, were returned, and I carefully ex- 
amined them. ‘They could not by any possibility have 
been opened till I opened them. ‘This I did by unlock- 
ing the puzzle locks by the letters before named. I 
then took out the nuts,—they were cracked,—the mot- 
toes taken out,—read and found quite correct, except in 
one paper, in French, the first word in the second line 
omitted. In all other respects they were read and cor- 
rectly copied. 

(Signed) W. B. Mort, Surgeon, 
Formerly Surgeon of the 2nd Battalion, 

47th Regiment of Foot. 

10, Devonshire Place, Brighton. 


Mr. Trevelyan communicates a number of 
cases relieved by mesmerism; Mr. Timins of 
insanity cured by it. Dr. Esdaile’s progress 
in India is reviewed, and fully justifies the 
anticipations of his earlier successes. Mr. 
Tubbs describes an extraordinary case of a 
severe surgical operation in the application of 
caustic to an inflamed eye without pain, in the 
state of mesmeric sleep-walking. ‘This patient 
was, at the same time, more than usually clair- 
voyant. The following instances are vouched 
by severa} witnesses :— 

On the 20th Miss Stafford became as good a clair- 
voyant as Alexis. On that evening she played at cards 
blindfolded, and never failed in one single experiment; 
Dr. Burt, Mr. Mackean, Mr. Hugh Whatly, Mr. Ward, 
&c., were present. There was a Mr. Russell of the 
National School, who brought with him a letter he had 
received from a friend on cholera: it was put into my 
patient's hands, who read it out perfectly, clearly and 
distinctly. Dr. Burt took out a card from his pocket, 
and she read every word correctly. She then looked 
over an album and made her remarks in every page. I 
am truly astonished with her: she can tell anything in 
the sleep. 

On the 23rd, she dined with me at a friend’s, at Wis- 
beach. After dinner, being thrown into the sleep, Mr. 
Healy, our entertainer, gave her the following bill; her 
eyes being covered as usual with flannel, and a loose 
handkerchief over all, with the ends secured at the back 
of her neck.—* Thomas Bird, Dr. to James Markham, 
l4lbs. 2o0zs. cheese, at 9d. per Ib., 10s. 7d.:” which she 
read in the presence of four ladies and Mr. Heald, silver- 
smith, of Wisbeach. She also played a game at cards. 
At this time came into the room, Mr. Gardiner, a sta- 
tioner and editor of the Wisbeach newspaper, and the 
Rev. J. King, curate of Wisbeach. She read the follow- 
ing card: —“ A, W. Healy, Wisbeach, agent for the sale 
of Vergett’s waterproof-cloths for cart and waggon 
covers ;” ending by pushing the card away and saying it 
did not concern her. 

One evening, in the presence of Dr. Burt, five other 
gentlemen and four ladies, a likeness of a young lady 
was shown Miss Stafford. She could not see through 
the case, but when open, she could; and said the lady 
had a book in her hand, wore a cameo brooch, blue rib- 
bon to fasten her collar, whose likeness it was, and the 
manner in which the hair was dressed. Another like- 
ness was then placed in her hand; when the case was 
opened, she knew it as being that of a gentleman she 
had seen but once. An extract of a letter from John 
Bowker, Esq., upon the treatment of cholera, was given 
her. After reading a few Lnes, she put it away, saying 
it did not concern her. Then a small box, in which 
was a slip of paper with four figures written on it. 
This she failed to see through the lid; when opened, 
she quickly read the figures, but vead them backwards. 
Two cards were given her, and she read them. I 
played a game of cards with her,—“ Draw the Well 
Dry.” In the midst of the game, Dr. Burt took my 
seat, to play with her, when she immediately said, “ I 
think I shall not play any more.” I resumed my seat; 
then she was quite willing to proceed. She commenced 
writing a note, but complained of fatigue; so we did not 
press her to go on. 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 
——— 
GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans have announced a new 
tale, to be written by Mr. Charles Dickens, and to be 
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published in the usual form,—* monthly parts, at 1s. | which were kept locked, and others on adjoining open 


each. The title is not yet fixed on, or, at least, not 
made public. On Saturday there was exhibited, in 
Liverpool Underwriters’ Rooms, a curiosity from Cali- 
fornia, in the shape of a newspaper. It is entitled the 
Californian, and about the size of the New York Sun, 
and priented equally as well as that paper. The news 
appears rather scanty, as the main portion of the paper 
is devoted to advertisements. Mr. Moreton; an Ameri- 
can printer, died lately in Paris. He has bequeathed 
£40,000 to be given as a premium to anybody who shall 
succeed in constructing a machine capable of striking off 
10,000 copies of a newspapers within an hour. Mr. 
John Duncan, the African traveller, whose journey 
through and beyond the territory of the King of Da- 
homey has already been made public, is, it is underssood, 
about to lerve England shortly on another expedition, 
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| . . . 
| speedily disfigured them again. 
seen my father, who always made his own ink, finish off 
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with the view of prosecuting further discoveries in the 
unexplored regions of that country. ——The Atheneum 
announces the death, at Wickham, Hants—whither he 
had gone for the benefit of his health,—of Mr. David 
Robinson. ‘Though little known by name, Mr. Robinson 
was for many years a contributor to the leading maga- 
zines: his writings in which often displayed great 
wer, and excited much attention. Mr. Robinson was, | 
satel one of those victims with which the bye-places 
ef jiturature abound,—for want of some institution 
Within the republic of letters itself on which the sick 
and the destitute might have a citizen's claim. After 
years of hardly requited toil, his latter days were tortured 
by an amount of distress and destitution, such as seldom 
falls to the lot even of the suffering class to which he be- 
longed. He has left a wife and aged mother to an inheri- 
tance of his sufferings aggravated by the memory of his 
loss———The total produce of the Stowe Library was 
10,3551. 7s. 6d. A French paper states that an 
autograph Memoir by Fénelon, hitherto unknown, has | 
been discovered amid a heap of old papers deposited in 
the Museum of Douai, by the librarian of that institu- 
tion, M. Duthilleenii—who has caused it to be printed. 
~——One of the projected railway station libraries has 
been opened at the Paddington terminus. It contains 
upwards of 1,000 volumes of modern works, chiefly of 
fiction and amusement. Among other novel features, 
every passenger will have free access to and use of the 
library while waiting for the trains, for the charge of 1d. 
The library table will be supplied with all the London 
papers, periodicals, and other publications, for sale. 














WIT AND WISDOM. 





EcCENTRICITIES OF TRANSLATION.—The Overland 
China Mail, of Hongkong, gives a curious instance of 
the variation in official orders which may occur through 
translation. The following order was issued by Sir 
Jehn Davis: “No person except the harbour-master 
can board a junk or vessel without the consent of the 
master, unless he is armed with a warrant and accom- 
panied by a constable.” Upon examination of the 
Chinese official translation, the passage was found to 
have been thus rendered—* The harbour-master, and | 
persons carrying warrants, and policemen, have power 
to board vessels: if there be men, and the captain does | 
not want them to enter the vessel, then he may be able | 
to obstruct and stop them.” 
farrago the editor of the China Mail quotes some more | 
amusing parallels from a French translation of Guy 
Mannering which he had met with. “ Sir Walter Scott 
speaks of Dominie Sampson as a‘ stickit stibbler;’ that | 
is, a minister who has stuck in his career, or in his dis- 
course, A French translator renders this ‘ un ministre 
assassiné’—a minister stuck with a vengeance. Again, 
in the same novel, Dandie Dinmont is told that ‘it has 
just chappit auchet on the Tron, that is, the Tron 
Church bell has just struck eight. This is rendered in 
French, ‘ /1 est huit heures, et le Roi est sur son tréne’ 
—which, being translated into English, means, ‘It is 
eight o'clock, and the King is on his throne;’ the | 
Writer, probably, being led away by a confused notion, 
that the hour had something to do with Paulus Pleydell 
being at that time engaged in performing the part ot! | 
King in high jinks.” 

Preservation of Books.—About twenty-~five years 
ago I was annoyed by finding the baeks of several | 
rows of books—some in a bookcase having glazed doors | 

a 


shelves—frequently mildewed. Wiping them carefully 
cleaned them only for a time, for fresh crops of mildew 
Remembering to have 


by pouring a small glass of spirits of wine into the ink 


| jar,in order to prevent its becoming mouldy, I lightly 


washed over the backs and covers of the books with 
spirits of wine, using as a brush the feather of a goose- 
quill. 1 frequently saw the books during the next five 
years, and I have occasionally seen them since,—and 
there has not, so far as I am aware, been a single spot 
of mildew on them since the spirits of wine were applied. 
I have used spirits of wine to prevent mildew with 
equally good effect in other cases.—Correspondent of 
the Builder. 

Thomas Hood.—The following ballad verses by the 
deceased poet are given in a recent number of Fraser's 
Magazine, as not having been before published :— 

There is dew for the flow’ret, 
And honey for the bee, 

And bowers for the wild-bird, 
And love for you and me! 

There are tears for the many, 
And pleasure for the few ; 

But let the world pass on, dear, 
There's love for me and you! 

There is Care that will not leave us, 
And Pain that will not flee; 

But on our hearth unaltered 
Sits Love ’tween you and me! 

Our love, it ne’er was reckoned, 
Yet good it is, and true ; 

It’s half the world to me, dear, 
lt’s all the world to you! 





NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, 

Oct, 15. At his house, Devon-grove, Dollar, Mr. 
William Tennant, Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the College of St. Mary at St. Andrew’s, and at Edin- 
burgh College. 

Mr. Tennant was a native of Anstruther, a small 
town, which gave bitth also to Dr. Chalmers. The 
circumstances of his parents, and the misfortune, if it 
might be so called, of his being lame in both limbs, 
pointed out the path of study on which he early entered 
as that in which he might overcome the disadvantages 
of poverty and of nature. He became, and continued 
through life to be, a zealous and successful student, 
especially of languages. At fifteen he was sent to the 
University of St. Andrew’s, where he studied under 
the famous Dr. Hunter. Like all, however, who attain 


| the honours of scholarship, it was but little that the 
| university did for him in comparison to what he achieved 


for himself. In secret he was diligently amassing those 
vast stores of literary wealth which raised him to pub- 
lie honour, while they were the solace of a life spent 
chiefly in solitude. He had been but two years at 
college when he was called away to fill the situation of 
clerk to his brother, then a corn-merchant. In this 
humble sphere, while every duty was faithfully dis- 
charged, he continued to inerease his acquirements in 
ancient and modern languages, adding to his studies in 
the Italian writers accessions from the inexhaustible 


| and then little cultivated fields of German literature. 


About this time also he first directed his attention to 
the study of the Oriental tongues, in which his emi- 


In commenting on this | nence soon became remarkable. 


In 1812 Mr. ‘Tennant first became known as a poet 
by the publication of his ‘* Anster Fair,”’ the best and 
most successful of his writings It was printed in 
Anstruther in that year, and new editions were given 
to the public in 1814 and 1838. 

In 1813 he was clected schoolmaster of the small 
parish of Denino. T'rom thence in 1816 he was trans- 
ferred to the more lucrative situation of Lasswade ; and 
in 1819 he was elected teacher of Classical and school- 
master of Oriental Languages in the Academy of Dollar. 
From this situation he was in 1837 called to fill the 
chair of Oriental Languages in the University of St. 
Andrew’s, vacant by the death of Dr. David Seott. In 
1840 Mr. Tennant published a Syriac and Chaldee 
Grammar, and since then he has given to the world a 
volume of Hebrew Dramas. Besides his Anster Fair, 
Mr. Tennant was the author of ‘‘ Cardinal Beaton, a 


| tragedy,”’ and varioussmall poems. ‘ Of ail his poeti- 
| cal writings,” the Fifeshire Journal observes, ‘it may 


be said that the execution is highly excellent, while the 
selection of the subjects is such as prevents them from 
becoming extensively popular Materiam, superabat 





opus. Anster Fair and the tragedy of Cardinal Beaton, 
his two most considerable peices, are, while very dif- 
ferent in their way, both eminently distinguished by 
original genius, and by a rich gift of simple and yet 
highly poetical language.” 

The Hebrew chair at Edinburgh College is also 
rendered vacant by the death of Professor Tennant. 
The endowments of the two appointments were—St. 
Andrew’s 1102, Edinburgh 11st per annum. 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTH. 


Loxeman.—On Sunday, the 4th inst., the wife of William 
Longman, Esq., of 36, Hyde Park Square, of a daughter. 
DEATHS. 

Beppors.—At Basle, Switzerland, on Jan. 26, Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, the author of the beautiful drama entitled “ The 
sride’s Tragedy.” Ile was the son of the late Dr. Beddoes, 

of Clifton. 

Carr.—On the 27th Jan., at New Ross, in the 70th year of 
his age, the Rev. George Whitmore Carr, well known and 
esteemed for his untiring and disinterested exertions for 
nearly halt a century in the cause of religion and humanity. 
Mr. Carr was the first founder of a Temperance Society in 
Europe, and having persevered through much ridicule and 
prejucice in advocating its principles, lived to see it ulti- 
mately successful. Ie was also the first, in conjunction 
with the Rev. Peter Roe, to establish in Ireland a Bible 
Society. Energetic in the promotion of every good work, 
he spared neither his time nor talents till the decline of his 
health and mental vigour, some few years since, foreed him 
to retire from public life, in which he had acquired the 
good will of all classes and creeds. 

Fancovurt.—On thie Ist inst., at the house of his father, the 
Rev. T. Fancourt, 31, Hoxton-square, Mr. E. Fancourt, 
artist, after a few days’ illness, leaving a widow and large 
family. 

Forster. Last week, Edward Forster, Esq., Vice-President 
of the Linnean Society, in the 84th year of his age. 

Fox.—On the &th inst., Mr. Charles Fox, the eminent line 
engraver and water-colour draughtsman, at Leyton, Essex, 
of a disease of the heart. 

Rosr.—On the 3rd inst., in the 84th year of her age, at her 
residence, Sidmouth, Devon, Mrs. Harriet Rose, the last 
surviving daughter of the late William Rose, Exq., LL.D., 
formerly of Chiswick, Middlesex, the translator of Sallust, 
and friend of Samuel Johnson. 

Scorr.—On the 5th instant, at Glasgow, David Scott, R.S.A., 
a very distinguished artist. 














LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between Feb. 14 and March 13, 1849. 


'N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 

~ Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on.) 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoir of Wm. Knibb, Missionary to Jamaica, by the Rev. 

J.H. Hinton. 12mo0. 6s. Second edition. 
EDUCATION. 

Lamartine’s Memoirs of my Youth (Parlour Library of 
Instruction, Vol. 2). 12mo._ Is. 

Studies in Poetry, by Joseph Payne. New edition. Cloth. 
12mo. 6s. 

EDUCATION AND CIIILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The First Book of Geography, by Hugo Reid, Principal of 
the People’s Colleze, Nottingham. 18mo. Is, 

Geography by a Lady. Cloth. 18mo. 94¢. 

Watts’ Songs. Illustrated. 18mo. 6d. 

FICTION. 

Social Distinctions, by Mrs. Ellis. Parts 20 and 2?. Demy 8yo. 
1s. each. 

Exmoor; or, the Footsteps of St. Hubert in the West, with 
10 illustrations from nature, by H. B. Hall, Esq., anthor 
of “Highland Sports.” 

Georgina Hammond. Second edition. 
“My Sister Minnie,” &c 

Old London Bridge, by G. H. Redwell. 8vo. 14s 

Lofoden; or the Exiles of Norway, By E. W. Landor. 2 vots. 
Post 8vo. 21s. 


By the author of 


ITISTORY. 
The Russians in Moldavia and Wallachia. 8vo. Is 
MEDICINE. 

Homologies of the Human Skeleton, by Holmes Coote, Fel- 
low of the Roval College of Surgeons of England, and 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ancient Glass Quarries. Edited by A. W. Franks. §vo. 16s 

Churehes of Northampton. Royal Svo. Plain, £1. l5s.; 
proofs, £2. 12s. 6d. 

Sketch of Moultan; the fort and fortifications minutely de- 
scribed. One large sheet. 2s. Gd 5 in ease, 4s. 

A Map—showing the scat of war in India, In sheet, 4s.; 
in case, 5s. 

Punjaub and surrounding countries. 
case, 2s. 6d. 

A Map of the Punjaub, Affghanistan, and Cabool. One large 
sheet, 10s. ; in case, 14s,; on rollers, 16s. 





In sheet, Is. 6d.; in 
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Plans of the Actions in the Punjaub. In sheet, 3s.; in 
case, 4s. 

Popular Atlas. In parts at 2s. 6d. each. Coloured. Bound 
in cloth, £3. 15s. 

Woman, and the Temperance Reformation. By Clara Lucas 
Balfour. Cloth. 18mo. Is. 

Guide to California. By W. Thurston. 18mo. 1s. 

Adam’s Guide to the Environs of London, 30 miles round. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Is. 

Lectures, addressed chiefly to the Working Classes. By W. 
J. Fox, £sq.,M.P. Cloth. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Linear Tables, for facilitating the Calculations of Areas and 
Earthwork. By Arthur W. Forde, civil engineer. 4to. 
7s. 6d. 

Apocalyptic Sketches. Second series. By the Rev. John 
Cumming, D.D. 12mo. 9s. 

MUSIC. 

Admired Movements in Mendelssohn’s Elijah. Arranged for 
pianoforte, flute, violin, and violoncello. By W. H. Call- 
cott. 3s. 6d. 

Beger’s Twelve Fantasias for the Pianpforte. 2s. each. 

C. E. Horsley’s 2nd Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. 
13s. 6d. 

Sanctus and Responses to the Commandments. Arranged 
from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 

Overture Le Domino Noir. Arranged for orchestra. Folio. 12s. 

Heaven is our Home. Vocal duet. Composed by Edwin 
Flood. 2s. 

The United Service. Song. Composed by Ricardo Linter. 2s. 

The Oberon Polka. By Herr Krinim, 2s. 

The Grasshopper Polka. By Ricardo Linter. Or L’Am- 
bassadrice. Pianoforte. 2s. 

L’Ambassadrice Quadrilles. By Musard. 4s. 

Airs from L’Ambassadrice. By Burrowes, 5s. 

Czerny’s Fantasia L’Ambassadrice. 3s. 6d. 

Herz’ Ditto. Ditto. 5s. 

Herz’ Qual Dolce iden, from ditto. 2s. 

Fondest Affections. Song. From ditto. 2s. 

Beethoven’s Celebrated Mass, in C. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 4to. 
6d. each. 

Ah, quel-Nuit. Song from Le Domino Noir 2s. 

Loder’s Psalmody. Edited by Vincent Novello. 8vo. 4s. 

Chanter’s Hand-guide for the use of Churches, &c., contain- 
ing the Morning and Evening Service. Printed for Chant- 
ing. Price 2d. 

Grecia’s Fantaisie Dramatique sur la Val D’Andure de F. 
Halevy. Pour pianoforte. 5s. 

Comic Song, Ready Money. By the author of, Wanted a 
Governess. 2s. 6d. 

Callen’s St. Helena Quadrilles. Military Band. 12s. 

POETRY. 

Poetry, Past and Present ; a collection for every-day reading 

and amusement. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Juvenile Depravity; £100 Prize Essay. By the Rey. H. 
Worsley, A.M. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Hope’s Letter to Sir Harry Inglis on the Law of Marriage. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Practical Financial Reform. 8vo. 1s. 

A Dispassionate Appeal to the Judgment of the Clergy of the 
Church of England on a proposed alteration of the Law of 
Marriage. 8vo. 2s. 

An Examination of the Charter and Proceedings of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, with reference to the grant of 
Vancouver's Island, with a map. By James Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Esq. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


RELIGION. 

Principle; atale. Cloth. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Selection from Archbishop Sumner’s Expository Lectures, 
by the Rev. George Wilkinson, B.D., rector of Whicham. 
Cloth. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Pusey, on Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister. 8vo. 6s. 

Tracts for the Christian Seasons. Vol. 1. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

“ “ Part 6. Holy Week. Is. 4d. 

Keble, against profane dealing in Holy Matrimony. 12mo. 6d. 

Beveridge’s Works. 8vo. Vol. ll and 12. 10s. 6d. each. 

Cosins’s Works. 8vo, Vol. 3. 10s. 6d. 

Hammond’s Minor Works. Vol. 2. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Short Sermons for Family Reading, by the Rev. Samuel 
Rickards, rector of Stowlangtoft, Suffolk. Demy 8vo. 9s. 

The Christian Householder, or Guide to Family Prayer. 
Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Church of our Fathers; or, St. Osmund’s Rite for the 
Church of Salisbury, from a Manuscript in the Library of 
that Cathedral. By Daniel Rock, D.D., and Canon of the 
English Chapter. 2 vols., with engravings. 36s. 

Remains of the Rey. Peter Macbride, of the Free West Church, 
Rothesay. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Tales of Faith and Providence, by the Rey. W. B. Flower, 
B.A. 18mo. 2s. Cloth. 

The Inheritance of Evil, or the Consequences of Marrying a 
Deceased’s Wife’s Sister. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Cloth. 

Strictures on the Duke of Argyll’s Essay on the Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland, in a Letter to His Grace. By David 
Aitchison, M.A., Oxon, Archdeacon of Argyll and the Isles. 
Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cloth. 

Rev. Robert Montgomery’s Christian Life. Second edition. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. Cloth lettered. Also, The Omnipresence 
of the Deity. 25th edition, with illustrations by Corbould. 
12mo. 5s. Cloth, gilt. 

Essays on subjects connected with the Reformation in Eng- 
land, by the Rey. S. R. Maitland, D.D., Author of the 
“Dark Ages.” 8vo. 15s. 

The _ ant’s Hall, a tale. Edited bya Clergyman. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Catechesis ; or Christian Instruction preparatory to Confir- 
mation and first Communion, by the Rey. C. Wordsworth. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Use and Abuse, a tale, by the author of Wayfaring Sketches 
amongst Greeks and Turks. 8yo. 10s, 6d, 

The Jewish Missionary. 12mo. 6s. 
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Rey, J. W. J. Bennett on Baptismal Regeneration. 8vo. 5s. 

Castelkerhe, by Rev. A. Dallas. Post 8vyo. 4s. 

Sermons, by Adolphe Monoa Montauban. By Rev. J. W. 
Hickey. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Rev. R. Fleming’s Rise and Fall of Papacy. New edit. Is. 

An Essay on Popery, by the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. Fep. 
8vo. 2s. 











SCIENCE. 
A History of Architecture, by E. A. Freeman, Esq. Demy 
8vo. 14s. Cloth. 
Grant’s History of Physical Astronomy, No. 5. 8vo. 6d. 
Fossil Conchology of Great Britain and Ireland, by Capt. 
Thos. Brown, F.L.S., &c. Parts 29 to 35. Royal 4to. 
13s. plain ; 20s. coloured. 

Outlines of Qualitative Chemical Analysis for the use of 
Agricultural Students, by J. Blyth, M.D. Post 8vo. 5s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Perils, Pastimes, and Pleasures of an Emigrant in Australia, 
Vancouver’s Island, and California. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon or Columbia 
River. By Alexander Ross. lyol. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Mr. J. R. Suir will publish in April 

Lower’s Essays on English Surnames. A new edition. 

Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales, with historical 
elucidations. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 

Se Gefylsta (The Helper). A Delectus in Anglo-Saxon. 
3y the Rev. W. Barnes, of St. John’s Coll., Camb. 

The History of Romney Marsh in Kent, from the time of 
Romans to 1833. By W. Holloway, Esq. 

Messrs. SmitH, Exper, & Co., have announced for pub- 
lication, 

Tne Railways of the United Kingdom ; showing their ex- 
tent, cost, and financial condition ; the acts of Parliament by 
which they are regulated; creation and appropriation of 
shares, calls, dividends, &e. By Harry Scrivenor. 

Messrs. JAMES Nispet & Co. have enclosed in their list of 
books to be published by them, 

The Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 

Life of Lady Colquhoun, of Sussex. By the Rev. James 
Hamilton. 

Guide to the Lord’s Table, from the French of Grandpierre. 
By the Countess of Ellesmere. 

Messrs. TAYLOR, WALTON, and MABERLEY are preparing 

Dr. Schmitz’s History of Rome, from the earliest times to 
the death of Commodus. 

Professor De Morgan’s Trigonometry and Double Algebra. 

Mr. Hicu ey is preparing for publication 

A Practical Treatise on Morbus Coxarius, or Hip-joiut 
Disease. By W. C. Hugman, surgeon to the Verral 
Institution. 

On Fractures and Dislocations of the Clavicle and Scapu- 
lar End ofthe Humerus. By Thomas Callaway, F.R.C.S.E. 
Messrs. D’AtMAINE & Co. are about publishing 

Services intended for the use of Cathedral and Parochial 
Choirs. Edited by Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A. 

A Small Collection of Verse and Solo Anthems. Edited by 
ditto. 

Boyce’s Six Anthems and Morning Service. Edited by 
ditto. 

Select Anthems of the 16th and 17th centuries. Edited by 
itto. 
Mr. R. BALDWIN has in the press, 

The Justice of Rating Railroads further considered. 

A Continuation of the History of Rome. 

A Continuation of the Geography of Great Britain. 

Messrs. Hatt and Co. are about to publish 

Cola Monti; or the Story of a Genius. A Tale for Boys. 
By the Author of “ How to Win Love.” With illustrations 
by Franklin. 

A new Manual of Perspective for all classes. Illustrated 
by diagrams. 

Messrs. Ewer and Co, will shortly publish 

March and Quartett in Mendelsshon’s Athalie, arranged 
for harp and pianoforte, by Chatterton. 

Mr. CuAs. MtTcHELt has in preparation, 

The Newspaper Press Directory, third issue, with cor- 
rections to the latest period. 

Mr. Apams is preparing 

Adams's Guide to the Watering Places in England. Second 
edition. 

Mr. Newsy will shortly publish 

Mabel Carrington, a Novel. By the author of “ The Black- 
smith’s Daughter.” 

Family Failings ; a Novel. 

The Rock of Rome. By Sheridan Knowles. 

David Rizzio: a posthumous work of the late Mr. Ireland. 
Edited by G. P. R, James, Esq. 

Messrs. TALLIS have announced 

The Illustrated Atlas, and Modern History of the World. 

By R. Montgomery Martin, Esq. 





Co Correspondents. 


T. B. (Gloucester.)—We do not review unpublished Manu- 
scripts. 

R. R.— We know of no such History as our correspondent 
inquires for. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 
LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


* FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
Assurance of Leaseholds, | Assurance of Ecclesiastical 
Assurance of Copyholds, {| Property, 
Assurance of Titles. 
(Provisionally Registered.) 
HIS SOCIETY is to be established for the 
purpose of extending to property the same principle 
of assurance that is now so extensively applied for se- 
eurity against the uncertainties of life, or the risk of 
fire, of the sea, and eyen of the dishonesty of individuals, 

By far the greater portion of the interests in Real 
Property in the United Kingdom are of uncertain 
tenure. All these are capable of being converted into 
certainties by means of the principle of assurance, thus 
rendering them at all times available for the purposes 
of sale or of mortgage at their full value. 

In the metropolis, and most of the large towns, 
nine-tenths of the house-pro pots is held upon leases 
of greater or less duration. In all such cases the pur- 
chaser either sinks his capital in the purchase of his 
lease, or is liable to a large expenditure for repairs at 
the expiration of it. In the one case, it would be ex- 
tremely convenient to him to recover back the amount 
of his purchase money; in the other, to be provided 
with the means of meeting the cost of the required 
repairs. This also may be effected by means of assurance. 

So it is with Ecclesiastical Property, as Advowsons, 
&e., the greater portion of which are held for uncertain 
interests, and which, by assurance, may be converted 
into certainties. 

And so with Copyhold Interests of all kinds. 

All property held on lives may be made practically 
of the value of freehold by the like process, and this 
may be done most conveniently where fines are to be 
paid on renewal. By assurance with this society the 
means will be provided for meeting such payments, 
and all policies will be InDIsPUTABLE. 

Lastly, there is an immense mass of property in the 
United Kingdom having titles which, although not bad, 
are unmarketable, by reason of some defect in the 
evidence. The consequence of this is always inconve- 
nience, and often ruin, to families, and delay to credi- 
tors. Such property can, by means of the same prin- 
ciple of assurance, or rather of guarantee, be made 
marketable; and there can be no doubt that such a 
system of assurance or guarantee may be established, 
with great benefit to the community, and with great 
profit to the society. 

Such are the purposes of this Society. The field is 
an ample one; it is entirely unoccupied; its perfect 
practicability will be apparent on a moment’s reflec- 
tion, and of its securing a large and profitable business 
no doubt can be entertained. 

Although a large subscribed capital will be desirable, 
only a very small sum will require to be paid up. In 
shares of 207. a deposit of 2s. 6d. per share for pre- 
liminary expenses, and a call of 15s. per share in 
addition, will amply suffice; and as the whole capital 
will be at once invested, interest at four per cent. will 
be paid upon it from the beginning, five per cent. as 
soon as profits are realised, and all further profits will 
be added by way of bonus to the shares. 

It is not proposed to limit the issue or holding of shares to 
members of the profession, but to permit any persons to be- 
come shareholders. But, as the sum paid up will be so very 
small, no person will be permitted to hold: less than five 
shares, nor more than 300. 

In order to prevent the incurring of preliminary expenses, 
and that the public may be assured of the bona fides and 
respectability of the Society, it has been resolved that the 
deposit shall not be expected to be paid until so many shares 
are subscribed for as will be required for the purpose of com- 
plete registration, when, its success being certain, the most 
influential direction can be obtained. 

In the meanwhile, the business of the Society will be con- 
ducted at the Law Times Office, the proposal having emanated 
from that Journal, which will undertake the risk of all the 
expenses until the requisite shares are subscribed ; and the 
character of the proposition will, it is hoped, be accepted 
upon faith of the character of the Journal by which it has 
been suggested, in the belief that it will be thus conferring a 
great boon upon the community. 

Every attorney will be an er oficio agent, at the usual 
commission. 

Application for shares, in the form below, to be addressed 
to the Publisher of the Law Times, 29, Essex Street, Strand. 


(Form of application for shares.) 








To tne PRoMOTERS OF THE LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 
Socrery. 
Gentlemen, 

Be pleased to allot me shares in this Society, and I under- 
take to pay the deposit of 2s. 6d. per share thereon, to be applied 
to the preliminary expenses as soon as a sufficient number of 
shares are taken to permit of complete registration, and to ex- 
ecute the deed of settlement when required, 

Yours, dc. 

Dated ss cssveeses 


Name ..re ccococe 
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aiamiaal 
ONDON ASSURANCE CORPO- 
RATION, ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER 
A.D. 1720. 
For the Assurarfte of Lives, and for Fire and Marine In- 


urance. - 
Offices—7 Royal Exchange, Cornhill; and 10, Regent- 
street. 
The Expenses of the Life Department are defrayed by the 
Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 
Prospectuses may be had by a personal or written appli- 
cation. 
JoHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


EUBER’S IMPROVED LIQUID 


GLUE, impervious to damp or heat, without smell, 
and equal, if not superior, in strength to any other glue. 
It is used as a cement for wood, stone, marble, ivory, metal, 
china, and earthenware, and for household purposes in gen- 
eral. Price, pale, 10s., ‘dark, 8s. per gallon; and in bottles 
at 6d., 1s., andls.6d. Manufactured only by Messrs. Neuber 
and Watkins, varnish and japan manufacturers, 4, Endell- 
street, Broad-street, Holborn, where samples may be ob- 
tained, or forwarded free on receipt of 12 postage stamps. 
Retail warehouse, 76, Long-acre, two doors from Drury-lane. 
N.B. Respectable local agents required for the sale of these 
articles in the provinces. ‘‘ For repairing anything short of 
a ‘kingdom out of joint,’ or ‘a broken constitution,’ this 
Improved Liquid Glue seems quite up to the mark. We 
have tried it on a china dish, a wooden box, and a meer- 
schaum with equally satisfactory results.”—Vide Builder, 
Dec. 30, 1848. 


AMP AND GASEOUS EXHALA- 
TIONS. SANATARY MEASURES. ALL MEM- 
BERS of BOARDS OF HEALTH are especially DIRECTED 
to the most EFFECTIVE means which they can ADOPT to 
PREVENT thé injurious and often FATAL EFFECTS upon 
the HEALTH of the COMMUNITY, arising from exhalations 
that are produced from moisture, decayed animal matter 
(as in grave-yards), stagnant water, and collections of foetid 
refuse, tending to produce a miasmatic state of atmosphere. 
In situations so affected, the impervious quality of the 
ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL renders it the most perfect PAVE- 
MENT or COVERING that can be relied upon for hermeti- 
cally closing, and thereby preventing the rising of moisture 
and the escape of noxious vapours. The present extensive 
application of this material for covering roofs, terraces, and 
arches, for preventing the percolation of wet, is strong evi- 
dence of its effectiveness for the above purposes, which is 
further confirmed by the following extract from the Report 
of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts :— 
I, FARRELL, Secretary. 

Seyssel Asphalte Company, Stangate, London. 

“In 1839, I superintended the construction of a house of 
three stories on the Lac d’Enghein. The foundation of the 
building is constantly in water, about 19} inches below the 
level of the ground floor. The entire horizontal surface of 
the external and internal walls was covered at the level 
of the internal ground floor with a layer of SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE,* less than half an inch thick, over which 
coarse sand was spread. 

“Since the above date, no trace of damp has shown itself 
round the walls of the lower story, which are for the most 
part painted in oil, of a grey stone colour. It is well known 
that the least moisture produces round spots, darker or 
lighter, on walls so painted. . Yet the pavement of the floor, 
resting on the soil itself, is only about 23 inches above the 
external surface of the soil, and only 193 inches at the 
utmost, above that of the sheet of water. 

"The layer of Asphalte having been broken and removed, 
for the purpose of inserting the sills of two doors, spots in- 
dicating the presence of damp have been since remarked at 
the base of the door-posts.” 

* This method has been adopted at the new Houses of 
parliament. 











ERNIA—T he Rev. Dr. Downs SWELL 


informs Mr. Coles that, for many years before he 
called at his establishment, at Charing-cross, he had worn 
trusses got up, as he supposed, by the best London makers; 
but he considers it due to Mr. Coles to acknowledge that his 
Patent Trusses, which he has also worn for many years, are 
as much superior to those which he had formerly used, as 
words can possibly describe them. 

Dr. D. in authorizing Mr. Coles to give it publicity, feels 
assured that he is conferring a boon on society. 

48, Upper Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. 

May 15, 1848. 
The British Museum, Nov. 9, 1848. 

Sir,—Having suffered much from the use of imperfect 
Trusses, I had recourse to your patent, two of which I wore 
sixteen years, which cured me eompletely; I have now the 
pleasure to say that for the last two years I have not had a 
Truss on my person. Yours, with gratitude, 

Wrtiram LEACH. 
From Dr. THORNTON, the eminent Botanist. 

Sirn,—After six months we: aring a Truss of your construc- 
tion, Iam perfectly cured of an inguinal hernia, which was 
in appearance the size of a watch, and which had existed for 
six months, I am happy now to inform you that I have left 
off my truss a fortnight, and have not experienced any 
descent of the hernia. I therefore most heartily wish you 
that success which your ingenuity so amply deserves. 

36, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square, June 22, 1830. 

Sir A. Cooper, in his treatise on Herina, says, that Cou.Es’s 
truss makes a more uniform pressure on the ring than the 
Ball and Socket Pad can effect. 

COLES’S PATENT, 3, CHARING-CROSS, is marked on 
the leather straps of all his Trusses. 


52, Fleet-street. 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 
—Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be 
found very superior to any Teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication ; and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charge at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet-street. 
At home from Ten till Five. 





Notice.—These Lozenges do not contain any preparation of 
Opium, or of any Anodyne which can injure the constitution 


Under Patronage of Royalty, and the Authority of the 
Faculty. 


MrinG G’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
UPwAHDs OF 


Forty Years’ experience has fully 
confirmed the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the 
cure of Asthma, Winter Cough, Hoarseness, 5 Shortness of 
Breath, and other Pulmonary Maladies. They have 
deservedly obtained the high patronage of their Majesties 
the King of Prussia, and the King of Hanover; very many 
also of the } Nobility and Clergy, and of the Public generally, 
use them, under the recommendation of some of the most 
eminent of the Faculty. They have immediate influence over 
the following cases:—Asthmatic and Consumptive Com- 
plaints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, Hoarseness, &c. &c. 

ape and sold in Boxes, ls. lid., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KE ATING, Che mist, 
&e., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 

Sold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders 
in the Kingdom. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe 
that the words ‘‘Keatine’s Coven LozENGEs” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp of each box. 


IMPORTANT " TIMONIAL. 

Copy of a Letter from “COLONEL HAWKER,” (the 
well-known Author on ‘*Guns and Shooting.”) ‘ Long- 
parish House, near Whitchurch, Hants, October 2Ist, 1846. 
Sir,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary 
effect that I have experienced by taking only a few cf your 
LOZENGES. I had acough for several weeks, that defied 
all that had been prescribed for me; and yet I got com- 
pletely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your 
Lozenges, which I find are the only ones that relieve the 
cough without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
P. HAWKER. 

To Mr. Keatrne, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 











CABINET AND U PHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 


AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 
24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON,— 24. 
RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 

ESPECTFULLY solicits all parties 
about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspec 
his Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest 
Designs of Furniture, of the best-seasoned materials, at the 
owest possible prices. 
ISPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real £ s. d, 
Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 
seats, with continuation mahogany mouldings 
to the be icks, on patent castors..... 212 0 
MAHOGANY ‘SWEEP BACK CH: AIRS, with Tra- 
falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, 
in hair seating, carved and splat polished .... 014 6 
SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOG ANY 
ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in 


hair seating pee abbesrsteseececsce & EG G 
SOLID 20SE WOOD CABRIOLE DRAWING- 

ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stufhing.. 018 0 
ROSEWOOD cou CH to match, with Cabriole 

front, spring stuffed. . 417 6 
SOLID ROSEWOOD C€ HL AIRS, stuffe d and covered 

in Damask .. . 013 6 
ROSEWOOD COUCH to match. ciahelanes «4 aka 0 0 
MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth .. 13 6 


bom Oe 
> 


Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish M¢ shogi ny 
Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French Polished 
FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO TABLE, 

with Star Top (very elegant)...... 414 6 
FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKING BOT" TOM FOUR- 

POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot Mahogany 

Pillars and Cornices, GF FOS 2.20 414 6 
Ditto, very superior. "BL. 15s. 6d. to6 16 6 
FOUR-POST MAHOG ANY BEDSTE AD, without 





Cornices . 212 6 
JAPANNE D FR Es NC H B E DSTE EADS, a all sizes and 

colours....... a 
Superior ditto... 9 0 
MAHOGANY HALF- “TESTER BEDSTE. AD, ‘with 

Cornices ..... ° 310 0 





CHIMNEY GLASSES in Gilt Frames... 2/. 2s. to 10 10 0 
DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahogany Frames 112 6 
MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers, 
OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 

24, PAVEMENT, FrxspuBy, Lonpon. 





TRY ERE You DESPAIR. 
TE OLLOWAY’S PILL 
CURE OF TYPHUS FEVER, WHEN SUPPOSED 
TO BE AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 

A respectable female in the neighbourhood of Loughall 
was attacked with Typhus Fever, and lay for five days 
without having tasted any description of food. She was 
given over by the Surgeon, and preparations were made for 
her demise. Mr. Benjamin Mackie, the Quaker, heard of the 
circumstance, and knowing the immense benefit that he 
himself had derived from Hollow ay’s Pills, recommended an 
immediate trial, and eight were given to he r, and the same 
number was continued night and morning for three days, 
and in a very short time she was completely cured. 

N.B.—From advice just received, it appears that Colonel 
Dear, who is with his regiment in India, the 21st Fusileers, 
cured himself of a very bad attack of Fever by these cele- 
brated Pills. There is no doubt that any Fever, however 
malignant, may be cured by taking, night an d morning, 
copious doses of this fine medicine. The patient should be in- 
duced to drink plentifully of warm linseed tea or barley water. 

Sold at the establishment of Professor HoLtoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all re spectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
Ils., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every 
Disorder are affixed to each Box. 

JOSEPH LOADER, 
FURNITUBE AND LOOK ING-GLASS 
MANUFACTURER, 

23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 

HE extensive ‘celebrity of Joseph 
Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for all 
articles appertaining to the upholstering business, affords a 
certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that 
whatever they may select will be of the most approved 
fashion, and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, "Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses, 
pe mage Drawers, W ardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and 

Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the 
wants or elegancies of household economy. Also, Self-Act- 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suc- 
cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for 
any requisites for the commencement or completion of 
housekeeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort and respectability. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket ¢ astors, 
27. 10s. to 4/7. 10s.; and the cele brated Rutland Easy Chair, 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with strong 
horse-hair, and spiral-springs, in real Morocco leather, 5/. to 
61.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, 
in Morocco-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 
Bedsteps, carpeted and polished, at 1/. 9s. and 17. 15s., equal 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent 
Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings complete, 
particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. 

PRESENT TARIFF. $ea6G £ 0d 
Solid rosewood chairs, French polished, 
each .. 6 anenee cee. bee GH ZS G 
Sets of eight 1 mz 1ahogany ditto ascoccccee © S$ G& SH O 
1 
1 
1 


Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar...... 416 0 510 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather)........ 8 0 116 0 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed.. .. i ioe a 
Reclining chairs, in a spring 

stuffed .. 200 350 
Patent reclining chai iirs, ‘With leg r-rest, 

stuffed all hair, in morocco leat her, 

on patent castors sssedesasatecemecse © OO 8H 8 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 

throughout, spring stuffed, in morocco, 








on patent castors. wet 4 0.38.4 
Couches, with loose squabs, all hair - 315 @ 315 0 
Mi thogany loo-tables, French polished... 211 0 214 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars 310 0 4 0 


Rosewood cheffoniers, with carved bac ks 

and marble tops, 3 ft. carved ... 350 310 0 
4 ft. carved mahogany side-board, with 

drawers and four doors, cellarets, and 


trays complete, French polished...... 412 0 515 6 
Mahogany dining-tables, with sliding 
frames, loose leaves and castors...... 312 6 5 5 0 


Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 
poles, sacking or lath bottoms, polished. 
Su} erior ditto, massive pill urs, carved, 


double screwed, and bracketed roun “0 660 715 6 
3 ft. Gin. elliptic washstands, marbletops 212 6 312 6 
Dressing tables, en suite ... 250 211 0 


Winged wardrobe with drawers in 
centres ....¢- meer ee 
Chamber chairs, with cane or willow seats0 3 0 0 5 0 
3ft. mahogany or apanned chest of 


drawers... ek € CE 3m Ss 
Chimney glasses, ‘in gilt fr: ames 30 by i8 
to 40 by 24 inches ae sat © OF @ 


Alva or wool mattress, 4 ‘feet ‘6 inches .. 0 166 O17 6 
*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
thee ustomary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 
JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT, 
FINSBURY, London,,to whom it is requested—as a favour 
—that all letters may be addressed in full. 
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NEW WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
MR. T. C. NEWBY, 


72, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 


I. 
THE SHAKSPERE FORGERIES. 


(Just ready.) In3 Vols. £1. 11s. 6d. 


DAVID RIZZIO. 


A Posthumous Work of the late Mr. InELanp. Edited by G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of “ Darnley,” “ Henry Master- 
ton,” “The Robber,” “‘ The Forgery,” &e. 

“ Few literary transactions,” says Bent’s Literary Advertiser, “caused greater excitement than Mr. Ireland, with his 
‘Shakspere Forgeries:’ they deceived the leading literary men of the day, amongst whom were Dr. Parr—Sheridan— 
John Kemble, &c. A posthumous work by that celebrated writer has for some time been in the hands of G. P. R. James, 
Esq., under whose editorship it will be sent forth tothe world, It is intended to be a most graphic history of David Rizzio, 
the unfortunate musician and secretary, and his more unfortunate mistress, Mary Queen of Scots; the history and 
characters of all the eminent personages and events of the Courts of England, France, Germany, Rome, &c., between the 
years 1506 and 1567.” 

il. 
A SECOND EDITION OF MRS. MACKENZIE DANIELS’ NOVEL. 


In 3 Vols. (this day), 


GEORGINA HAMMOND. 


By the Author of “ My Sister Minnie,” &. 
“ Mrs. Daniels has command cver power and pathos.”—Atheneum. wie : 

“ & distinctness and feminine delicacy of delineation, with a rather remarkable elegance of diction and sentiment will 
render ‘Gcorgina Hammond’ a popular book.”—ASpectator. ‘ 

“ Amongst our novelists we haye no more pure, agreeable, and genial writer than Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels. ‘Georgina 
Hammond’ is certain to become one of the standard novels in the language. It portrays with a graphic Pencil the 
manners, thoughts, customs, and feelings prevailing amongst large classes of the English people.”—Morning Herald. 

Ill. 


* In1 Vol. Price 7s. 6d. (this day), 
PERILS, PASTIMES, AND PLEASURES OF AN EMIGRANT, 
IN AUSTRALIA, VANCOUVER’S ISLAND, AND CALIFORNIA. 
IV. 
Now ready, in 3 Vols., 


THE HALL AND THE MANOR HOUSI 


** The author displays skill in description and power of language.”— Atlas. 
“It is a very good novel, bearing the impression of truth.”—Zconomist. 
“The female reader of fiction will be delighted. It is instructive, very amusingly attractive, and the style tastefully 
lucid.”- —Observer. 
V. XI. 
n 3 Vols. post 8vo. (this day), In 3 Vols., 


I 
, r ’ — rf ’ L 
FAMILY FATLINGS; LADY GRANARD'S NIECES. 
A NOVEL. ** Tt will not fail to interest.”—Jerrold’s Paper. 
" ‘‘ Written with a genial and hearty warmth—evincing a 
In 1 Vol. post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. keen and clear knowledge of the gentler phases of the female 
heart.”-—Morning Chronicle, 


| 
: , 
THE ROCK OF ROME, | Xi. 
A Treatise wherein the fundamental traditional dogma of In 3 Vols., price £1. 11s. 6d., 


the Roman Catholic Church is confronted with the obviously 7 T 
true interpretation of the word of God; and proyed to be P E R C y ; 


merely an invention of Antichrist. By JAMES SHERIDAN ina Pl r 
KNOWLES, Esq., Author of “ Virginius,” “The Hunch- OR, THE OLD LOV E AND THE NEW. 
back,” &c. VII | By the Author of “The Hen-pecked Husband.” 
In | Vol., splendidly Hiustrated from Nature, 12s. (this day), “One of the most meritorious fictions of the season.”— 
Migs > Standard of Freedom, 
EXMOOR : “To call it clever is too poor a term.” — Weekly Chronicle, 
OR, THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. HUBERT IN THE WEST. XIII. 
By H. BYNG HALL, Esq., Author of “ Highland Sports.” SECOND EDITION. 
VII. In 2 Vols., post 8vo., with Map, 30s., 
In 3 Vols. post 8vo. T ' NA T a) T MY 
n 8 Vols. post vo ANALOGIES AND CONTRASTS; 


MABEL CARRINGTON, OR, FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


By the Author of “The Blacksmith’s Daughier,” &c. By the Author of “ Revelations of Russia, &c.” 


| 
| 
| 


IX. |  ** The sketches of parties and politicians is a paper attrac- 

(In April.) The Second Volume of | tive for its subject, dealing with the circumstances that 

‘ATHY (" STORY . PNG T | conduced to the late Revolution, and the characters of the 
ACA ri LI : H [' rORY . Ol ENGLAND. men who influenced it.”— Spectator. 

By W. B. MACCABE, Esq. | ‘*The author has not sent forth a work more likely to 

| hit the public taste and inform the public mind.”— Weekly 


XA. _ 
Now Ready, a Second Edition, mes, 


In 3 Vols., £1. 11s. 6d. 
ui 1 es ’ ’ r 
THE FORGERY; 
By G. P. R, JAMES, Esq., Author of “ Darnley,” “ Henry 
Masterton,” ‘ The Gypsy,” ** The Robber,” “‘ The Smuggler.” : 
“ The Forgery, the last of Mr. James’s Novels, will not be Dedicated by permission to Earl Fitzwilliam. 
mercly regarded as amongst the best, but the very best in| ‘ The author has amassed together a vast quantity of in- 
which his genius and his skill as an author have been em- | formation upon the political history and natural productions 
ployed. A more truth-seeming and thrilling tale we have | of Corsica, as well as the national habits and eustoms of the 
never read.’’—Morning Herald. | people. In every respect’ the book is valuable and in- 
** One of Mr. James’s happiest productions.” —Critic. teresting.” —Morning Herald. 


T. C. NEWBY, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 


XIV. 
In 1 Vol., 8vo., price 12s., with 14 splendid Plates, 
SIX WEEKS IN CORSICA. 
By WILLIAM COWEN, Esq. 





This day is published, price 5s. 6d, cloth, Vol. 4 and last, of 
| Ra ES Addressed chiefly to the 


WORKING CLASSES, By W. J. FOX, M.P., including 
a Speech on Mr. Hume’s motion for Representative Reform, 
and a Prefatory Address of “ Counsers to the Worxine 
CLASSES.” 


CHARLEs Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 


BOTANICAL WORKS, 


BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 
HE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; 


Or, the Structure, Classification, and Uses of Plants. 
Second Edition, with additional Genera, in one thick volume 
8vo., with upwards of Five Hundred Illustrations, price 30s. 
in cloth. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 


Structural, Physiological, and Medical ; with a sketch of the 
Artificial Methods of Classification, and a Glossary of Teeh- 
nical Terms. In Two Parts, price 12s. cloth. 
, Part Il., being the GLOSSARY, may be had separately, 
ice 5s. 
*,* Part III., being ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL AND 
ECONOMICAL BOTANY, illustrated with numerous Dia- 
grams and Wood-cuts, is in the Press, and will shortly 


appear. 
SCHOOL BOTANY ; 


or, the Rudiments of Botanical Science. A new edition, with 
nearly Four Hundred Dlustrations. Price 5s. 6d, half-bound, 


Brapsvury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 








ESSRS. DEAN anv SON invite 

the ettention of those engaged in tuition to the 

following reviews, selected from a large number, recommen- 
datory of Miss Corner as an historian for the school room. 

Miss Corner is an excellent historian for the school 
room ?’— Spectator. 

‘* Miss Corner is concise in matter yet perspicuous in style 
delicate in narration yet accurate in record, comprehensive 
in reference yet simple in arrang t."—D t Inde-, 
pendent. 

‘* Miss Corner writes intelligibly and fluently, with much 
easy and winning grace.”—Magazine of Arts and Sciences, 

“The beauty of composition throughout the writings of 
Miss Corner is singular and fascinating.” — Sun. 

‘“Miss Corner has acquired a deserved celebrity for the 
singularly attractive and intelligible manner she has in nar- 
rating history.”—Critic. 

CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, commencing at the 
earliest periods and continued to the ge segee time, are 
interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the 
domestic habits, and condition of the people. in different 
epochs of their history, and consist of 

Bound with Without. 
The Histories of the Questions. Questions. 
ENGLAND and WALES; five fine 

plates, and map OP i832 3s 6d. 

IRELAND; three fine plates, and 
: 3s 2s. 6d. 


Oe: wc 2s. 6d. 
three fine plates, and map 3s... 2s. 6d. 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL ; three fine 
plates, an p 3s de 2s. 6d. 
DENMARK, 
SND ME TIED 0.6 oo ts 0005.0 a4 bh tees ca th egal ee 
GERMANY ; including Austria ; three fine plates 
REY EE ep eo ER Tee 
TURKEY and OTTOMAN EMPIRE; three fine 
WIGNON ORE TOUR, 0 00:05. 00 00,594606000 taseesennia: ake 
POLAND and RUSSIA; three fine plates and ses 





map 
SCOTLAND ; three fine plates, and 


ITALY and SWITZERLAND ; three fine plates 

BNA MAP 2. 0 0000 ve cece cccccccccsecccccescece 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM; two fine plates and 
ROME; third edition, with Questions to each 

chapter, and a full Chronological Table...... 3s. 6d. 

A detailed Prospectus of the above Histories, by Miss 
Corner, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 

Just published, with illustrations, price Is., sewed, or 
1s. 6d., bound, the fourth edition of the PLAY GRAMMAR, 
by Miss Corner. Also, by the same author, and at same 
price, EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, for the 
junior classes. 

Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge; an easy 
Catechism of the most useful information. 1s. 6d., bound 
in cloth.—Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography, and 
Use of the Globes. Seven maps, 2s., or without the maps 
and Use of the Globes, 1s. 6d., bound. 


London: Dean and Son, 35, Threadneedle-street ; and by 
order of all booksellers. 





Loxpon :--Printed and Published by Joun CrockvorD, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of 
Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, 
on Thursday, the 15th day of March, 1849, 











